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HYGIENIC SUICIDE. 

BY NORMAN KERR, M. D., P. L, S. 


This is pre-eminently a hygienic age. Never before 
has so much attention been called to sanitatfon. 
Never before has so much labor been bestowed on. 
or so much thought devoted to, the means most fitted 
to prevent disease and to preserve health. This 
remarkable concentration of the public and individ¬ 
ual mind on the health of the community and of the 
individual, is an auspicious omen for the future wel¬ 
fare of mankind. That age will be indeed be golden 
which shall be characterized by the pursuit of health 
rather than by the pursuit of pleasure, though the 
latter is more likely to bo attained through the former 
than through any other medium. The possession of 
health and strength is in itself an unspeakable pleas¬ 
ure, a happiness impossible of description. The 
attainment of sound bodily and mental vigor is, too, 
a noble aim. Nature from her pure and chaste throne 
bids us obey her laws, and a life in consonance with 
natural law, with reason as guide, is at once healthful, 
happy, and ennobling. 

But as there are hidden dangers besetting the 
explorer amid all the grandeur of the illimitable forest, 
so there are concealed perils in the path of the seeker 
after health and sanitary excellence. Nor is this the 
only praiseworthy quest beset with peril. All life is 
a journey with unseen risks on every side. It would 
be unnatural, then, if the search after hygienic perfec¬ 
tion were absolutely safe. 

Let me point to only a few of the risks. The most 
fatal and generally the least suspected risk is involved 
in the very attention to health. Any perfectly unob¬ 
jectionable practice may in certain circumstances be 


the occasion of disorder. Water and milk are two 
safe, wholesome, and valuable articles of diet. Absti¬ 
nence from intoxicant poisons is commendable, a rule 
of life natural, healthful, and scientific; yet there have 
been conditions under which the abstainer from strong 
drink has had “the worst of it.” For example, epi¬ 
demics of enteric fever have occurred in which the 
chief sufferers have been those persons who drank 
the contaminated non intoxicant beverage. In one 
instance, nearly all the individuals attacked were tee¬ 
totalers. They were generous consumers of tnilk, 
which, on inquiry, proved to have been poisoned by 
enteric germs from a case of this fever on a farm from 
which the supply was drawn. The alcohol-drinkers 
drank little or no milk, and lints on the whole escaped 
the danger from the typhoid-bearing fluid. 

I have seen similar mischief arise from the free 
drinking of water. In one case, the only members of 
the family affected were the nephalists. These drank 
of the water with most of their meals, and suffered. 
The non-abstainers from alcohol drank only intoxi¬ 
cants, and escaped. In this case, the water was con¬ 
taminated by sewage matter leaking from old, unsus¬ 
pected drains into the well which supplied the drink¬ 
ing-water for the household. Need I stay to observe 
that there is no argument here in favor of moderate 
or immoderate alcohol-drinking? All intoxicating 
liquors are poisonous, and if they were made with, or 
taken in, contaminated water, the water would be freed 
of none of its pestiferous enteric influence by the 
admixture with the poison alcohol. 

Another grave danger lurks in the very thinking of 
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health. There are Mr. and Mrs. Fearing, whose nerv¬ 
ous systems are so unstrung that they are in constant 
fear of the next moment. In their perpetupl misery 
lies their only happiness. They cannot enjoy a meal 
unless they realize that they eat and drink with the 
sword of Damocles suspended over their heads by a 
hair. Each waking second of their existence is 
absorbed in the dread of the next. What to eat, drink, 
and avoid is their continuous care, varied with heart- 
quakings as to how they should lie at night, whether 
with their feet to one particular point of the compass, 
or as to whether it would be safe to venture out for 
half a mile without a perfect load of clothing, though 
then they would be as heavy-laden as Atlas with the 
world on his shoulders. To such, an extra mouthful 
of brown-bread, or half a buckwheat cake more than 
usual, even if hunger with its voiceless cry called 
imperiously for “more," would be a consideration 
more weighty than the fate of an empire or the por¬ 
tentous issue of the most decisive battle in the world’s 
history. 

Such benighted and fanatical health devotees over¬ 
look the great fact of human idiosyncrasy. They 
forget, if they ever knew, that the meat of one man 
may be the poison of another ; that mutton may nour¬ 
ish Benjamin Franklin Pearson, while it throws 
Madame Eliphalet Nott Jackson into convulsions. 
Again and again have I seen oatmeal porridge nearly 
drive an unhappy Southern Englishman to suicide, to 
escape the gloomy despair engendered by the melan- 
’cholia this most nourishing food occasioned through 
dyspepsia. Yet to the sturdy Highlander, as to the 
writer, there is no article of diet more nutritions, more 
toothsome, and more conducive to mental vigor. 
Many a soldier in the great American Civil War did 
I see restored to health and usefulness by the appe¬ 
tizing oysters presented to them by their patriotic 
country-women. Yet I have patients whom a single 
oyster, even of the small British type, would sicken 
for days. 

What, then, is the moral? Certainly not to cease 
paying due attention to diet and hygiene. That is 
a duty which we all owe to ourselves, to our succes¬ 
sors in the battle of life, and to the community. To 
live in accordance with the behests of natural law, or 
as near this as is practicable, ought to be as grateful 
a pleasure as it is an imperative duty. Plain and 
simple living should be our rule. But the concentra¬ 
tion of one’s whole thoughts on what to eat and what 
not to eat, what to drink and what not to drink, 
how much or how little exercise to take, how many 
blankets to sleep under or on, — any or all of the 
thousand and one details of domestic or personal 


hygiene, is a contemptible egotism, as unmanly and 
unwomanly as it is selfish and unhealthful. Such a 
life is barren and unprofitable. To live to cat, to live 
to drink, to live only for one’s gratification in any 
guise, is to lead an ignoble and mean existence, with 
no health in it. Such a life is the acme of unhealth- 
fulness. 

The querulous, discontented, egotistic miserable is 
not in the enjoyment of health, but is really the 
victim of a morbid malady. If he live long, he lives 
ill, not well. His life is one prolonged diseased state. 
But he rarely lives long. If his betc tioir is ventila¬ 
tion, his “airs !f are as noxious to himself as they are 
offensive to all about him. Not a few such unhappy 
invalids I have known to lead themselves and their 
families a life-long penance. Confusing draughts with 
a due supply of air, every apartment in their estab¬ 
lishment has been a cave of ^Eolus, in which all the 
winds of earth seemed to contend for mastery. Not 
a corner could you find to rest in', that your hair was 
not blown from your head like streamers in the open 
air. Not a spot could be found where you could sit 
for an hour and enjoy calm repose. Everywhere there 
was a furious draught. W hat was the result? These 
hapless mortals, never at rest, were in a perpetual 
storm of doubt, perplexity, and fear. Their whole 
career was as harassing to their families as it was 
detrimental to themselves. Never happy, unless the 
depths of misery and suspense can be called happi¬ 
ness, their mind always on the rack, their brain and 
nerve force underwent a grailtial exhaustion. Fife 
was not only not worth living, but it was steadily 
worn out. Nature cannot be cheated. Various 
cerebral disorders, even insanity in some cases, super¬ 
vened, and the wretched existence was prematurely, 
though surely cut short. 

Nothing, in short, is so unhealthful as too great 
attention to health. Better, a thousand times better, 
ignore health and sanitary consideration altogether. 
Better eat anything, drink everything, and defy all of 
nature’s laws, than live but to think of nothing beyond 
self and health. The true procedure is to bestow a 
reasonable amount of attention on diet, ventilation, 
exercise, and other hygienic accessories, aud to dismiss 
from your mind all anxiety and doubt as to your 
bodily condition. The less you think of your phys¬ 
ical health, the better it is likely to be. Do not forget 
that mental soundness is as essential as muscular 
vigor. Always bear in mind that equanimity and 
unselfishness are the foes of worry and disquiet; that 
a generous disposition and a tranquil spirit are the 
trustworthy harbingers of a healthy, happy, and use¬ 
ful life. 
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WOMAN'S SPHERE IN SCIENCE. 

BY FELIX L. OSWALD, M. D. 

If the right theory should ever be revealed, we shall know it by this token, that it will solve many riddles." — Emerson. 


An American humorist mentions a strong-minded 
landlady, who divided the human population of the 
globe into the contrasting classes of the “stoppers” 
and the “ movers.” From a similar stand-point of char¬ 
acteristics, the world of mind might be divided into 
the opposing factions of the “conservatives” and 
the “reformers.” The antagonism of their principles 
is as old as the history of mankind, though the form 
of their doctrine has often been modified by the vary¬ 
ing bias of popular ethics. Under some name or 
other, the reformers have always preached a gospel of 
progress, basing their arguments either on the evident 
defects of existing conditions, or on that law of na¬ 
ture which makes development the normal state of the 
organic universe, and supersedes each good by a bet¬ 
ter. 

Yet the light of modern civilization is still strug¬ 
gling with the gloom of an age when the very oppo¬ 
site view had gained a portentous ascendancy. There 
was a time when every torch-bearer was denounced 
as an incendiary. Every protest against established 
customs and abuses was for centuries punished as a 
revolt against the dispensations of Providence, and 
even now a traditional mistrust of innovation checks 
the progress of reform at every step. “ Whatever is, 
is right,” summarizes the favorite tenet of the “stop¬ 
pers,” and is still often used as a conclusive argument, 
though the waste-paper baskets of science are stuffed 
with similar maxims, founded mostly on some hidden 
ambiguity of terms. “ Every surprising event is pleas¬ 
urable,” maintained a French metaphysician, in spite 
of all objections, till his friend surprised him by 
knocking him down ; and our champion conservatives 
would echo their cuckoo-cry at the risk of having to 
contemplate the “eternal fitness of things ” through 
the collar of a straight-jacket. The abolition of “ fe¬ 
male slavery,” as George Sand used to call the great¬ 
est anomaly of modern civilization, has been sadly re¬ 
tarded by the influence of such fallacies. “ All time- 
honored customs are rooted in fact,” insists our con¬ 
servative friend; “you cannot legislate against the 
decrees of fate. The equality of sexes is a chimera. If 
woman were man’s equal, she would sometime and 
somewhere have risen to her level without the as¬ 
sistance of laws. The very fact of her subordinate 
position demonstrates the inferiority of her faculties. 
‘ Whatever is, is right. 1 ” 

How exactly that line of argument would have 


suited the apologists of the holy Inquisition ! “ All 

time-honored customs are rooted in fact,” Pedro Ar- 
bues would have informed an opponent of the estab¬ 
lished witchcraft code. “ Leniency to sorcerers is an 
offense against nature and Heaven. If witchcraft 
were a chimera, the defendants would somehow and 
somewhere have succeeded in establishing that fact. 
They have been tried before all sorts of tribunals, by 
all sorts of judges and juries, and trial has invariably 
resulted in conviction and cremation. The very uni¬ 
formity of that result is sufficient evidence of their 
guilt. i Whatever is, is right.* ” 

“ Whatever is, is explicable,”—-in the sense of be¬ 
ing the logical effect of its cause, — would perhaps be 
a little less incorrect, but the abbreviated form is too 
convenient to be readily relinquished. It obviates all 
further controversy. In Bucharest, the traveler Kohl 
made the acquaintance of a bibulous Russian, who 
permitted his wife to support him on the emoluments 
of a little curiosity shop. Sad experience had taught 
his purveyor the expediency of hiding her savings in 
an upstairs cupboard ; but one evening, Ivan staggered 
up in quest of cash, and with the proverbial luck of 
intoxication, contrived to effect the desired discovery 
in the momentary absence of his wife. 

“ What are you doing here ? ” she cried out in dis¬ 
may, as she caught him in the act of emptying the 
bonanza stocking. 

“ Collared it, did n’t I,” was his rather superfluous 
reply, as he transferred the contents to an inner coat- 
pocket. 

“But how did you happen to find that very-” 

“ Don’t know,” said Ivan. “ It must be a dispensa¬ 
tion of Providence; so we had better submit to fate.” 

In the long run, though, that logic is apt to fail, 
and in the course of the last two hundred years the 
foundations of the eternal-fitness argument have be¬ 
come decidedly shaky. The circumstance that the 
antiquity of despotism is witnessed by the pyramids, 
has not prevented the conclusion that absolute mon- 
archs must be absolutely abolished. The household 
slaves of the elder Cato have ceased to furnish an ar¬ 
gument in support of Cuban negro-auctions. Even 
the time-honored rite of wife-whipping is no longer 
defended on historic grounds. Nay, the magnanimity 
of our latter-day ethics actually permits a married 
woman to reserve a certain percentage of her private 
savings, and in several States of the American Union 
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the advocates of woman suffrage could fairly claim a 
numerical majority ; but a lady lawyer is still stared 
at as a freak of un-nature, and many universities of 
America and Europe still oppose the plan of co-edu¬ 
cation, on the ground that a plurality of students 
would refuse to graduate with a female classmate. 
In other words, women, under certain restrictions, 
may vote and own property, but must stick to ex-offi¬ 
cial occupations. Male specimens of the genus homo 
sapiens , in its most sapient stage of development, per¬ 
mit their sisters to participate in elections ; but in 
ninety-nine of a hundred cases oblige them to vote 
for a male candidate, a division of privileges equiva¬ 
lent to the plan of Edmond About’s Knur of Yemen, 
who claimed the honnrge of a tribe of date-tree culti¬ 
vators. Being urged to adopt a system of representa¬ 
tive government-, tlu* magnanimous Oriental agreed to 
grant his subjects a vote on certain questions of till¬ 
age and irrigation, but reserved himself the privilege 
of confiscating the harvest. 

Yet that illiberally of sex-prejudice is by no means 
limited to men «>f illiberal or ultra-conservative prin¬ 
ciples, and its survival can be explained only bv a 
lingering bias of medieval anti-naturalism. “What¬ 
ever is natural, is wrong/ 5 was the shibboleth of the 
ascetic school, and the naturalistic tendencies of the 
female mind became the pet aversion of mediaeval 
moralists. 

The love of mirth, the loveliest instinct of life's tru¬ 
est children, was for centuries denounced as a mani¬ 
festation of natural depravity. “Ail social pleasures/ 1 
says Henry Buckle, “ all amusements, all the joyous 
instincts of the human heart, were considered sinful. 
Even on week-days, the exemplars of that doctrine 
hardly ever smiled, but sighed, groaned, and wept. 
The great object of life was to be in a state of con¬ 
stant affliction.” The dissent from that view provoked 
volleys of truculent anathemas against the innate fri¬ 
volity of the female heart, its worldliness. fickleness, 
and perversity ; out, strange to say, the lessons of ex¬ 
perience and the ripest philosophical analysis of eth¬ 
ics, now agree in the conclusion that the want of cheer¬ 
ful recreations is a great bane of modern life, and 
that, after all, our grim-visaged grandfathers could 
have taken a lesson in wisdom, as well as in aesthetics, 
from their slandered wives and daughters. Nor is it 
impossible that the stone rejected by those doleful 
builders will yet become the corner-stone of a more 
durable edifice, “Reform-schools may at present be 
a lesser evil/’ said a lady physician of my acquaint¬ 
ance, “but I could tell them a secret, if they promise 
not to report me to the Grand Inquisitor: They will 
never reform the masses till they learn the art of mak¬ 


ing virtue more attractive than vice. Our philanthro¬ 
pists will labor in vain, as long as they try to catch flics 
with vinegar, and let vice bait its traps with honey 
and roses/’ 

It is, indeed, a melancholy fact that ennui f rather 
than natural perversity, drives thousands of our young 
men to the tap-room, and that the pathos of home- 
mission lectures will be wasted on the desert air, till 
we find a way of remedying the dearth of healthful re 
creations. The establishment of reform farms marks 
a step in the right direction ; yet I venture the pre¬ 
diction that the S. P. V/s of the future will add reform 
gardens and reform picnic grounds, under the super¬ 
vision of a board of lady managers. 

The mistrust in the competence of our natural in¬ 
stincts led to dietetic delusions which a future age 
may perhaps refuse to credit. Children were forced 
to swallow the most nauseous dishes, to teach them a 
preference for “ plain, wholesome food,”- a revolt¬ 
ing taste being accepted as prim a facie evidence of 
* healthfulness. Drugs were valued in proportion to 
their repulsiveness, and the belief in alcoholic stimu¬ 
lation was long an almost universal superstition. And. 
as usual, the popularity of that belief was accommo¬ 
dated with very learned scientific indorsements. As 
late as 1876 the followers of Justus Liebig published 
chemical and physiological dissertations in defense of 
the stimulant habit, taking the ground that alcohol is 
concentrated food — “a potential quintessence of nu¬ 
triment/ 5 increasing the value of other aliments by 
“prolonging their life-sustaining efficacy. 55 

The sisters of that learned fraternity had no means 
of verifying such inferences, but their private habits 
were biased by the perhaps less erudite, but still rather 
suggestive, fact that lager-beer tastes worse than a 
mixture of soap-suds and turpentine, and alcohol 
hardly less shocking than corrosive sublimate. In the 
perversity of their unscientific souls, they persisted in 
preferring bread and fresh grapes to the most potent 
varieties of their quintessential derivatives. Now, af¬ 
ter the tide of the temperance movement has turned 
the currents of public opinion, chemistry is pleased 
to discover that alcohol is neither a food nor an in- 
vigorant, but a life-blighting poison, and that on a 
question of such vital importance, instinct has, after 
all, proved the safest guide. Near Baku, on the south 
shore of the Caspian, the summer guests of a Russian 
watering-place often visit the ruins of an old cave- 
temple, and, with a sort of shuddering curiosity, in¬ 
spect the entrance of a cavern where the howling fa¬ 
kirs of fire-worship used to propitiate the favor of 
Heaven by exposing themselves to the fumes of a 
burning gas-well, and gashing their whirling arms till 
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the portals of the sanctuary were dripping with blood. 
With similar emotions of mingled curiosity and hor¬ 
ror, the antiquaries of a future generation might visit 
the ruins of an alcohol den, where the victims of a 
by-gone superstition used to barter their health, wealth, 
and honor for a life-consuming poison. If the time 
should finally come when the rum-worship of our 
forefathers will seem as inconceivably preposterous 
as the serpent-worship of the Soudan cannibals, will 
it moderate the sex-pride of the coining man to 
remember that for nearly sixty generations women 
alone vindicated the honor of human nature by re¬ 
fusing to join in the mad round-dance of the poison- 
fakirs ? 

“ Women are natural sanitarians,” writes an observ¬ 
ant friend of mine. “ Ten to one, if a baby breaks 
out fretting and howling, its mother’s first impulse will 
be to take it up and pet it, knowing instinctively that 
a little manipulation or slight change of position may 
obviate the cause of the trouble. Under similar cir¬ 
cumstances, a father’s first impulse is to reach for a 
boot-jack, or administer a knock-down drug.” 

Hence, perhaps, the prejudice against lady physi¬ 
cians, who are apt to shrink from the use of “ heroic 
remedies,” at the risk of compromising the prestige of 
medical orthodoxy, and the interests of the under¬ 
taker. Says Charles Reade, “ The female, is natur¬ 
ally the medical sex.” Is it their instinctive mis¬ 
trust of drugs, or a faculty inherited from the time 
when mothers were the only physicians of their chil¬ 
dren ? For it is a fact that women have a gift of hy¬ 
gienic intuition which often anticipates the diagnostic 
methods of modern science, and which, in the course 
of another hundred years, might give the girl grad¬ 
uates of medical colleges a decided, and not less de¬ 
cidedly popular, majority. For here again, instinct 
has proved the precursor of reform. Drastic drugs 
are going out of fashion, so rapidly, indeed, that it is 
safe to predict the near advent of a time when many 
of the pet remedies of the old pharmacopoeia will be 
exhibited along with thumb-screws and divining-rods, 
as relics of the Dark Ages. Surgery, of course, will 
always hold its own, and in some of its forms, perhaps, 
as-a practical monopoly of the strong-nerved sex; but 
Hygeia, the goddess of health-preserving arts, will 
have a plurality of female priests. 

“ Prophecy,” says Goethe, “is the art of distinguish¬ 
ing the general current of tendencies from the inci¬ 
dental ripples of the stream; ” and in second-sight 
visions, evolved by that recipe, l sometimes catch 
glimpses of a time when school-education shall cease 
to be a penance to teachers and pupils. A time is 
slowly approaching, but will surely arrive, when insti¬ 


tutions of learning shall be visited by pleasurcs-seel^- 
ers, rather than by drudges impelled by stripes and 
starvation, — a time when tuition will be enabled to 
dispense with compulsive methods, by limiting its 
scope to really important, and therefore really interest¬ 
ing subjects. In the midnight of the Middle Ages, 
education was designed to prepare its victims for 
death rather than for*life, and the curriculum of in¬ 
struction was limited to world-renouncing dogmas, the 
biographies of self-torturing saints, and the study of 
“grave-yard grammars,” as Karl Vogt calls the text¬ 
books of defunct languages. Problems of contempo¬ 
rary interest have since slightly modified that school- 
plan, but the grave-yard party still holds its own, and 
forces its children to follow in its footsteps, like Ger- 
staecker’s Patagonian, who had been obliged to eke 
out his bill of fare with cakes of potters clay, and 
insisted on his sons 1 undergoing the same ordeal in a 
time of plenty. 

Nine tenths of the time devoted to the studies of 
our “classic colleges” is wasted on subjects of no 
practical, and next to no theoretical value; and the 
foundation of the oft-repeated charge that women, 
even in free countries, generally fail to avail them¬ 
selves of “the best educational facilities,” is perhaps 
limited to the fact that their instinctive common sense 
revolts against an unqualified waste of time and toil. 
Fife is too short for grave-yard studies, even with the 
prospective reward of those grave-yard professorships, 
from which custom, perhaps fitly, excludes the life- 
loving sex. Witness the following weekly schedule of 
a Prussian “ Gymnasium 1 ' (model higli-school) : La¬ 
tin, 12 hours ; Greek, io ; Hebrew (upper classes), 

4 ; German, 4 ; mathematics, 4 ; French, 2 ; drawing, 

2 ; geography, 2 ; history, 2 ; physics, 2 ; English, 

1 ; chemistry, 1 ; literature, o ; poly teenies, o ; hy¬ 
giene, less than o, since the text-book of chemistry in¬ 
cludes Liebig's alcohol errors. Would lady school- 
commissioners and female secretaries of education 
lend their influence to the perpetuation of such out¬ 
rages ?— I doubt it. But there is not a shadow of 
doubt that our universities will be crowded with girl 
students, as soon as they cease to sacrifice the living 
present to the dead past. 

A little leaven of mother wit would not hurt the 
tough paste of jurisprudence, and might promote the 
cause of social ethics, and — shall we venture the as¬ 
sertion?— even the interests of speculative philoso¬ 
phy. Gottlieb Fichte, the successor of Kant, as his 
admiring disciples call him, devoted a stack of pon¬ 
derous folios to the establishment of the tenet that all 
so-called eternal objects, are, in fact, only creations of 
our own brain; and that, at all events, it is impossi- 
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ble to demonstrate a conclusive difference between 
the phenomena of material existence and the pro¬ 
ducts of hallucination. 

“ Does he doubt the reality of his own existence ? ” 
inquired the wife of a neighboring professor. 


“ Why, of course.” 

“ Does he doubt the existence of his bride ? ” 

“ I am afraid he does.” 

“ Indeed ? Well, then, mark my words, Mrs. Fichte 
will undeceive him ! ” 


HEALTH OBSERVATIONS AMONG AMERICAN ABORIGINES. 

BY THE EDITOR 


Wk found, existing among these interesting people, 
several customs which apparently must have come 



HOMES OF PUEBLO INDIANS. 


down to them from the most remote ages. For ex¬ 
ample, they adhere closely to several of the precepts of 
the Mosaic law as regards purification, etc. Another 
interesting fact was the existence of a species of mas¬ 
sage, which is employed by them on appropriate oc¬ 
casions. A very curious custom of which we learned, 
was their method of dealing with their physicians. 
When a member of the tribe is sick, a “ medicine 
man” is called in, and before making a prescription, 
he is required to state definitely whether the patient 
will live or die. If he asserts that the patient will 


live, and the patient dies, a mark is made against his 
character as a “medicine man.” If, on the other 
hand, he predicts that the patient will die, and the 
patient dies, all is well; but should the patient recover, 
another discredit mark is set down against him. This 
would seem to be tempting him to administer “back¬ 
setting” medicine in case a patient whose death he 
had predicted, shows too strong a tendency to re¬ 
cover. When the “medicine man” gets three, dis¬ 
credit marks against him by false predictions, he is 
considered no longer fit to practice the healing art, and, 
indeed, is believed to be unfit to live, and is accord¬ 
ingly put to death. Just before our visit to the tribe, 
two “medicine men” had barely escaped with their 
lives, having been condemned to death on account of 
their incorrect diagnoses during a late epidemic of 
black measles. Their lives were only saved by the 
intervention of the kind Catholic Sisters, who se¬ 
cured delay sufficient for them to make good their es¬ 
cape into another tribe. 

The Yuma is temperate in his habits, at least so 
far as the use of alcoholic liquors is concerned. They 
have a law of their own against drunkenness. If an 
Indian is found drunk, he is brought before the chief, 
who hears the evidence against him, and if the charge 
is proven, condemns him to a severe flogging. We were 
told that the sentiment against drinking is so strong 
that the Indian who becomes intoxicated can hardly 
escape punishment, as he is Certain to be reported. 

Before leaving the subject, perhaps we ought to 
say a word about the houses of this people. Their 
dwelling is simply a miserable hovel, made open at 
at one side, with a roof composed of sticks and 
boughs matted together and covered with earth- 
A small hole is dug at the entrance, in which a fire is 
built in the cool evenings of the winter season. Into 
these miserable adobes the Indian creeps, making his 
bed upon the bare ground, or upon a carpet of leaves 
and twigs; and here spends his nights if the weather is 
cool, blinded and half-smothered by the smoke with 
which the place is filled a greater portion of the time. 

The houses of the Pueblo Indian, shown in an ac¬ 
companying cut, are something of an improvement 
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upon those of the 
Yuma, as are also 
the store-houses of 
another Indian tribe 
which, as will be 
seen, somewhat re¬ 
semble shocks of 
corn. These rustic 
granaries are so 
deftly made that 
they will shed water, 
and will resist the 
depredations of 
squirrels and other 
acorn-loving inhab¬ 
itants of the forest. 
We were not able to 
discover any equally, 
efficient method of 
preserving food 
among the Yu mas, 
who are perhaps led to habits of improvidence by the 
warm and genial climate in which they live. A former 
superintendent of Indian affairs in Arizona, gives us 
a specimen of this neglect in a letter written shortly 
after a visit to the Yuma tribe. He says: “We 
found the Yumas indulging in great expectations. 
They are as dependent upon the overflow of the river 
[Colorado] as the inhabitants of the Nile, but have 
no Joseph to provide for the years of. famine. The 
river having entirely failed to overflow its banks the 
previous year, they had not planted, and consequently 
had not reaped, and were in a literal state of starva¬ 
tion, many of them dying from the effects of hunger.'” 

As we were leaving the encampment toward even¬ 
ing, the day of our excursion to the Indian reserva¬ 
tions, we again passed the hut occupied by the chief 
and his family, and stopped to obtain a specimen of 
the tortillas for which wtehad bargained with him sev¬ 
eral hours before as we had passed along. At a sig¬ 
nal from the chief, the younger of the two wives, a 
woman perhaps twenty-five years of age, whose face 
wore a pleasant and intelligent look notwithstanding 
the quantity of red paint with which it was covered, 
brought forward several rolls of corn paste which she 
had prepared, and at once proceeded to make them into 
thin cakes,baking them on apiece of heated sheet iron. 

As we were hurrying away from the encampment, 
it being nearly train time, we met a young squaw car¬ 
rying upon her back a baby a few weeks old, wrapped 
in a bundle of bark strings, and tied to a board which 
was supported by a bark rope passed over the mother’s 
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shoulders. The little urchin had its face and cheeks 
painted after the most approved Yuma Indian fashion, 
and seemed to be wholly contented with his lot. At our 
request, conveyed through an interpreter, the mother 
stopped, and passed the little one into the cab for our 
inspection, seemingly as proud of her offspring, and 
as much pleased with our compliments, as any civil¬ 
ized mother could be. 

We learned from this people many things of inter¬ 
est which we have not space here to record. One 
fact, however, we may mention as a sad commentary 
on the influence of civilization upon savage tribes. 
We were assured that before their intimate acquaint¬ 
ance with the whites, and that until very recently, 
this people, notwithstanding their primitive condition 
and absolute ignorance of anything worthy the name 
of religion, were, with exceptional cases of polygamy, 
models of modesty and pure morals, Now, notwith¬ 
standing the adoption of something similar to civil¬ 
ized dress by many of them, the cloak of modesty, 
which in their purely savage condition was amply suf¬ 
ficient protection, has sadly departed. It is evident 
that externals have little to do with purity. It is 
neither dress nor undress that makes or mars mod¬ 
esty, but a state of mind which may exist with, or in¬ 
dependent of, either condition. “To the pure all 
things are pure.” 

The Government has undertaken to civilize the 
Yuma, and bring him into Intimate contact with the 
white man, in consequence of which he will, without 
doubt, speedily begin to develop both moral and 
physical degeneration, which has been the usual fate 
of barbarous tribes whose civilization has been un¬ 
dertaken. We are told that the savage cannot com¬ 
pete with civilized man, and that his deterioration, 
after coming in contact with his superior, is simply 
an illustration of a general law in nature which de¬ 
mands the survival of the fittest. We believe this to 
be wholly an error. It is the vices which civilized 
man teaches the savage, which accomplish his ex¬ 
tinction, and not those things which render the civil¬ 
ized man superior to his untutored brother. 

A hundred years ago the Yuma tribe numbered 
upwards of five thousand, but at the present time 
their number is estimated to be less than one thou¬ 
sand. Horrible diseases are working in their midst, 
and they are rapidly dying off; and although we see 
some magnificent specimens of the human animal 
among them, giving evidence that they were once a 
race possessed of splendid physique, they are doubt¬ 
less destined to meet the fate of others of the power¬ 
ful tribes who have peopled this vast continent. 
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IN THE RIGHT DIRECTION. 


In the training of the young lies the hope of the 
future. While we should seek reformation through 
every avenue, we ran not hope to accomplish as much 
in the line of temperance by reforming the habitual 
drunkard as by teaching the young, from childhood 
up, the terrible results of the liquor habit, thus 
implanting a principle that will effectually forestall 
any temptation in that direction. The same may be 
said of any of the evils that curse civilization, and 
particularly of the dress evil. Attempting to reform 
the corset habitue who has already succeeded in sev¬ 
ering her liver and displacing other of the \ ital organs, 
is, in a way, something like locking the barn after the 
horse is stolen. The injury has already been done, 
and cannot be remedied — only alleviated, although 
we would not on that acr at cease our labors, if for 
nothing more than the in fluence her example might 
exert over otherr. 

But it is to the girl who has never as yet worn these 
instruments of torture, we would appeal most strongly. 
Then comes the question, How can this be done? 
All will acknowledge that this is a work that properly 
belongs in the home, where the child is dressed : ami 
yet, experience has proved that it cannot be safely 
left entirely to the mothers, who often say, “Why, I 
have worn corsets all my life, and they never hurt me ! " 
and, moreover, often insist on putting them upon their 
growing daughters, much to their discomfort, and even 
against their wishes, to give them a “fine form.” 

Next to the parent stands the educator of the child, 
who must do for it what the parent fails to do, if it is 
done at all ; and what more potent factor in child- 
education than that which is conveyed to the mind by 
the printed page ? It is often remarked that what has 
taken the parent and the teacher incalculable time and 
effort to instill into the mind, may be overthrown by 
a half hour’s pernicious reading. Somehow a child 
has a certain awe—in fact, everyone has an almost 
incredible gullibility — of whatever appears in print. 
The silent words of type are law. Now, what has 


been spoken to the dishonor of print, may also be 
spoken to its credit. There is a vice versa to the 
question, and what good might not accrue if publish¬ 
ers would only print the right things,— especially, in 
these respects, children’s publishers. The vast field 
of reform lies waiting to yield the victory to the 
valiant pen of truth, and those who cater to childish 
tastes, might if they would, claim the lion’s share of 
the laurels. For this reason we are more than glad 
to note the following in that popular children’s per¬ 
iodical, The Youth's Companion, and to express the 
hope that this will not be the last effort in the right 
direction made by this or similar publications : — 

“ It is wonderful how slightly regard for health, life, 
and conscience controls most people where fashion 
is concerned. The familiar saying, ‘ Better out of the 
world than out of fashion,' is in some sort freely acted 
on. Life is knowingly risked at the bidding of the 
modern goddess, whose despotic sway no god of 
antiquity ever equalled. 

“The space inclosed by the ribs is packed to the 
fullest possible extent, and it can be diminished only 
at the expense of the heart, lungs, and liver, as well 
as of the organs below. The medical profession the 
world over, and of every school, is quite unanimous 
in condemning the fashion winch commands the forci¬ 
ble diminution of this space. Says Dr. Austin Flint, 
one of the highest authorities in America: — 

“ 1 The most important of these distortions of the 
liver is that produced by tight-lacing. In consequence 
of constriction of the lower part of the chest, the liver 
is compressed from side to side, and a circular fur¬ 
row, or depression, is produced, which may be so 
deep as almost to divide the organ transversely into 
two parts, of which the lower may even be tilted up 
over the upper. Corresponding to the right-lace fur¬ 
row, the liver substance is atrophied, and the capsule 
is thickened and opaque.’ 

“According to W. Johnson Smith, of England, the 
wasting at the furrow may go on until the parts above 
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DRESS. 


anrl below it are connected merely by a membraneous 
band. Recently, in this country, a physician cut off 
and removed the lower portion of the liver of a tight- 
lacing patient. 

“ A late number of the Medical Record adduces the 
testimony of many physicians from different parts of 
Europe as to the effects of tight-lacing on health. 
As the names will be unfamiliar to our readers gener¬ 
ally, we will omit them, and give only their condensed 
testimony : — 

“ 1 It weakens the bony and muscular structures. 

“* It gives rise to intercostal neuralgias, resembling 
angina pectoris. 
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“ ‘It occasions congestion of the eyes by obstruct¬ 
ing the reflow of blood from the head. 

“ 1 Jt gives rise to gall-stones. 

“ • Deficiency of bile, dyspepsia, sickness, constipa¬ 
tion, headaches, chlorosis, debility, may form a natural 
sequence. 

‘“It may cause wandering (or floating) kidneys. 

‘“By diminishing the capacity of the lungs, it may 
cause oxygen starvation and arterial anaemia.* 

“Against all this it may be urged that women live 
as long as men ; but the answer to this is that war, 
the casualties of life, drunkenness, and general dissipa¬ 
tion tell on men vastly more than on women.” 


HOW CLOTHES SHOULD FIT. 


No woman feels any better for wearing a poorly- 
shaped gown, which is absolutely without lit, just 
because she can run both fists doubled up under the 
waist. Where a gown pretends to be cut after the 
accepted model of the bodice, with darts and seams, 
it should be so shaped as to show curves, and so fitted 
as to outline the figure perfectly, else it becomes a 
botch and a hindrance to the success of the cause of 
healthful dress. 

A gown can be worn to fit the body as a comfort¬ 
able glove fits the hand, or an easy shoe the foot, 
without harm. There is a great difference between 
the bodice that holds the figure gently in place, and 
the drawn-in, steel-compressed corset, which reduces 
the waist several inches, pushing the flesh up and 


down, and forcing the figure out of all proportion. 

The bodice is not the most artistic waist-form by 
any means, but where it is worn it should be tidily 
fitted, and the curves should be most carefully watched 
to insure shapeliness and elegance ; and nothing 
should be allowed to drag and hang, either from the 
shoulders or hips, our idea being that of fitting the 
body perfectly in order that each member may carry 
its own clothing, and not shift responsibility onto the 
shoulders which belongs to the waist, nor vice versa. 

Fit woman just as she is shaped, easily, naturally, 
and then add such drapery to the bodice and skirt as 
her own style demands; but great care ought to be 
taken to preserve the elegance of the under-arm 
curve from the arm to the ankle. — Dress. 


The idea prevails that it is very nice to be small. 
It begins in the upper classes, the ton, and it extends 
down to the girl in the kitchen. The effort which 
some make to be small is rather comical as well as 
painful. A fleshy person dons a tight corset, and 
nature makes a mighty effort to assert itself. The 
flesh rolls over the corset in an unnaturally large bust, 
and protrudes below in large abdomen and hips. 
Fleshy people above all others do not look well when 
compressed around the waist. If they would wear 
loose clothing, no one would appreciate that they 
are so large as they are. But with the mountain of 
flesh above and below the corset, the observer notes 
the smallness of the waist, and thinks what a bad 
figure that woman has. 


The Philadelphia Press, in a recent article, says: 
“ Woman must excel in order to be successful. Excel¬ 
lence implies strength, not spasmodic nervous strength, 
which makes an effort once in a while under extra¬ 


ordinary pressure, but the strength which can turnoff 
daily work without excessive fatigue, the strength 
which leaves the eye still bright and the step elastic, 
after a long day behind the counter, over the sewing- 
machine, at the desk, the easel, in the kitchen, or in 
the school-room. Such strength as this, does not go 
with a small waist. From the nature of things, such 
strength can never be found in women with small 
.waists ; nor can there be a large digestive capacity, or 
a rapid and utterly unobstructed flow of blood in the 
veins and the arteries. Strong backs and abdominal 
muscles, —muscles which can do their work without 
the deadly props of steel and whalebone, now so uni¬ 
versally worn, — these are some of the requirements 
of health and strength, but these things take up 
room.” 

“If women” says the New York fderaid, “want to 
help their working sisters along, let them take a hint 
from the Press , and unite in making ill-health and 
puny figures unfashionable.” 
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•• TOO SMART ! ” 

BY ELEANOR KIRK. 


It was a pretty house., prettily furnished, with a 
pretty mistress and three pretty children. The house 
was exceptionally neat and orderly, the children care¬ 
fully and even elaborately dressed, though there was 
but one servant, and no seamstress but the mother. 
Up to the time our true sketch opens, the washing, 
ironing, sweeping, and scrubbing had been done on 
their respective days. The three meals had always 
been on time, and the mending done at the exact mo¬ 
ment. Croup and measles, sick-headaches, change of 
servants, had so far had no power to break the perfect 
regularity that obtained in this household. Though the 
heavens fell, each day’s appointed tasks must be per¬ 
formed, and extras accommodated, without the disar¬ 
rangement of a single detail. So loyal was Mrs. Mur¬ 
ray to her environment, that the very thought of an 
unswept room, unfinished mending, or a tardy meal, 
would cause her cheeks to burn like lire, and her poor 
little busy hands to tremble painfully. Of course this 
housekeeper was much in her kitchen, and Mr. Murray 
often sat the best part of an evening alone, while his 
wife mixed bread, or washed the china, or prepared 
the fruit for the pies and the cake that must be made. 
When she did seek her husband’s society on these oc¬ 
casions, she was usually too tired to talk ; and as for 
the piano— that had been closed ever since the last 
baby was born. 

Mr. Murray may not have shown his wife quite as 
-much consideration as she had a right to expect, and 
may have merited some of the condemnation this lady 
expressed of men in general, — that ‘‘they never 
had the slightest comprehension of woman’s work,” 
etc., etc. 

But however this was, Mr. Murray had been for 
some time growing very restive and irritable under 
his wife’s faultless regime. In fact, he had more than 
once emphatically stated that if he could not find the 


companionship he wanted at home, he would seek en¬ 
tertainment elsewhere. And then Mrs. Murray had 
cried herself into a sick-headache, and as the day after 
must inevitably be washing, ironing, sweeping, scrub¬ 
bing, baking, mending day*, or Sunday, which was al¬ 
ways the hardest day of the seven, there was never a 
moment for tired and mistaken nature to recruit or 
reflect in. 

And so the housekeeper came to be consumed by 
self-pity, and the master of the manse had for some 
time been laboring under a keen sense of injury. Just 
at this point a relative of Mr. Murray’s appeared 
upon the scene. The anticipation of this visit had 
been a perfect nightmare to the weary wife and mother. 
“ Aunt Sarah ” had always been held up as an exam¬ 
ple of sound common sense and great executive 
ability. She was said to be a model wife, mother, 
and manager, and Mrs. Murray, tired to the very mar¬ 
row of her bones, surveyed the preparations for the 
corning guest with about the same ecstacy that a con T 
demned murderer might examine the new suit pro¬ 
vided for his execution. 

But the lady arrived one morning, a little ahead of 
time, bright, buxom, and cheery, and not a stranger 
at all. “ Aunt Sarah ” was at least fifty years old, but 
was in radiant health, and overflowing with that name¬ 
less magnetism which sometimes in our despair we 
call, “ the milk of human kindness.” 

Of course, having common sense, she saw at once 
that things were sadly out of joint in her nephew’s 
house, and having a great deal of common sense she 
refrained from uttering one word that would convey a 
single hint of her knowledge. She amused the chil¬ 
dren, entertained the husband, helped with the mend¬ 
ing, and so won upon the exhausted wife and mother 
that she was fain at last to wonder aloud at the splen¬ 
did health and spirits of her companion. And then 
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there was a burst of confidence, and the cat was out 
of the bag, tail and all. 

“I am surrounded by just such conscientious house¬ 
keepers as yourself,” said Aunt Sarah, thankful to 
have a chance to protest against such wicked over¬ 
work, u who do three times as much work every day 
of their lives as they are able to.” 

“ But the work has to be done,” was the tearful 
response, “ and on the wife devolves the whole respon¬ 
sibility.” 

“Well, now look here,” said Aunt Sarah kindly; 
“ let me illustrate what 1 mean. I noticed yesterday 
that you swept rooms that did not need sweeping, 
just because it was sweeping-day. The parlor required 
only a light dusting, the spare-room was in the same 
condition, and the sitting-room did not need the grand 
overhauling you gave it. That unnecessary labor 
consumed hours, and how much strength and nerve 
force, who can compute ? To-day you are baking 
bread, pies, and two kinds of cake, because.it is bak¬ 
ing-day, and you have worked yourself ill.” 

“ But we are obliged to eat,” was the weary answer. 

Yes, but you might have bought your bread and 
your cake for to-morrow night’s tea, and had a des¬ 
sert of fruit both for to-day’s and to-morrow’s din¬ 
ner. That would have been a thousand times more 
healthful and more sensible. It would have excused 
you from the kitchen all day, for your cook can get 
an ordinary dinner well enough. You and I could 
have gone coasting this afternoon.” 

“What?” interrupted Mrs. Murray, in unfeigned 
surprise. 

“ Certainly,” was the calm answer. “ I am very 
fond of the sport, and there is never a day, rain or 
shine, hail or blow, that I do not walk miles. You 
haven’t been out of the house since 1 came. You sit 
whole afternoons in a room the temperature of which 
is never less than 70°, you and your three children, 
and I have never known you to open a window, ex¬ 
cept on sweeping-day, or seem in any way to realize 
that the breathed-over-and-over-again air, the foul, 
filthy atmosphere, was in any way accountable for 
your burning eyeballs and throbbing head, and the 
peevishness and irritability of your children.” 

“ Open the windows,” said Mrs. Murray, “in cold 
weather ? Why we would catch our deaths.” 

“ No, you will get your deaths the other way. If 
you would leave your sitting-room once or twice in 
the course of the afternoon, throw your windows wide 
open for five minutes, you would be surprised at the 
difference it would make to all of you. Then if you 
will quit your everlasting sweeping and dusting, and 
your equally everlasting sewing, you will come to 


thoroughly enjoy the simplified duties of housekeep¬ 
ing. ” 

“Oh, I know what you are going to say,” Auntie 
went on, smilingly, as the young wife was about to 
speak. u The sewing must be done, you wish to as¬ 
sure me. I agree that some sewing is absolutely neces¬ 
sary in a family like yours. But you wickedly waste 
your time in tucks, frills, and furbelows. If you can¬ 
not afford to have all your clothes made, put out the 
most elaborate, and do the plain work yourself. You 
ought to have a capable woman to assist in the care 
of the children, and the sewing and mending. Then 
you will have some time to devote to your husband, 
some time for social recreation, and all the time for 
health. I feel sure that your husband would be both 
able and glad to pay for such services. The fact of 
the matter is, my dear, you started on your married 
career with the intention of being the most saving and 
best possible wife and housekeeper. You were too 
smart, and that plus is worse than a minus in the long 
run. You are in now over your head, and your hus¬ 
band, being a man, with no more conception of the 
details of house-keeping than the baby there, has no 
idea how to rescue you. He simply knows that he 
leaves one mill at five o’clock, and enters another at 
six, and that the wife who should be his companion, 
is so occupied with the affairs of the mill as to have 
no time at her disposal for him. He finds her occupied, 
distrait , if not distressed, her face in a pucker, her 
nerves so on edge that she can with difficulty bear the 
sound of the voices she loves the best. What if the din¬ 
ner is on time, and the pies never fail, and the plum¬ 
pudding and wine sauce can not be surpassed ? Why, 
my dear, you treat your husband as if he were a pet 
pig instead of a moral and intellectual human being. 
And I want to add that a man with.the best intentions 
can not save his wife from domestic slavery. He 
can only generalize because of his ignorance of de¬ 
tails; and to an overworked wife such generalizations 
usually seem unkind, if not heartless. Upon you de¬ 
pend your own health and life, your children’s health 
and development, your husband’s peace of mind and 
success in his work. If you will be a slave, a drudge, 
instead of the intellectual wife of an intellectual man, 
the responsibility is yours. Like thousands of wives 
and mothers, you are destroying the comfort of your 
family, and killing yourself, from a mistaken idea of 
devotion.” 

Let us hope that this plain, common-sense talk ac¬ 
complished its purpose, and that its truth may touch 
the hearts of many a perplexed and self-burdened 
housekeeper, who, as Aunt Sarah naively put it, 
started out with being “ too smart.” 
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Among the precious last words of our Lord are 
some addressed in admonition and comfort particu¬ 
larly to the doers of little things ; to those who wash 
tired feet, who do the small, wearisome, unheroic, 
common tasks of life daily, for love’s sake. The same 
benediction which was once breathed upon the pure 
in heart, upon the poor in spirit, upon those that 
hunger ami thirst after righteousness, upon those that 
suffer for the sake of holiness and truth, is also pro¬ 


nounced upon those who serve, who minister not to 
spiritual, but to physical need. Tired mother, busy 
at household tasks, preparing the daily bread, mend¬ 
ing the torn clothes, keeping sweet and pure ami 
wholesome everything beneath the home roof, wash¬ 
ing restless little feet, combing tangled curls, walking 
day after day through the endless round of a woman's 
work, take to your heart this last beatitude, left by the 
Master for you : 4< Blessed arc ye if ye do these things.” 


THE PYRAMIDS OF G1ZEH. 

^See Frontispiece.) 


Thi? unsolvable mystery that envelops the origin 
and construction of the pyramids, as much a part of 
them as are the stones of which they are built, guar¬ 
antees them a world-wide and never-failing interest. 
In fact, because of their antiquity they will vet forever 
remain new. 'The traveler never tires of seeing them, 
the reader never tires of reading of them, and the 
curious never tire of speculating concerning the un¬ 
known secrets that haunt their history like the shadows 
of a dream. 

However much a person may read of the pyramids, 
it is not until they have become themselves an eye¬ 
witness of their wonders, that their immensity and 
noble proportions can be properly conceived. There 
are about seventy in all of the pyramids of Egypt, 
scattered along tbe edge of the fertile valley of the 
Nile for nearly fifty miles ; but only about thirty-eight 
are really entitled to the name. The others are pygmy 
structures in comparison, faulty in workmanship and 
ruinous in condition. In age, the pyramids rank from 
north to south, that is, those farthest north are of the 
greatest antiquity, and decrease in age as one pro¬ 
ceeds southward. 

The pyramids of Gizeh, about twelve miles south 
of Cairo, but on the opposite, or west, bank of the 
Nile, are those of the greatest interest as well as size, 
and are generally the only ones visited by the ordi¬ 
nary tourist. There are nine of these pyramids, but 
all but three are small and little else than debris. 
These three are of great size, and are called, accord¬ 
ing to their size, the Great, the Second, and the Third. 
As the Great Pyramid is the one usually ascended 
and explored by tourists, it is the one the average 
reader cares to hear most about. 

Imagine, if you can, an immense four-sided bulk, 
gradually tapering to an apex. The base is almost a 
perfect square, each side measuring about 740 feet, 
and covers nearly thirteen acres. Look around you, 
and picture to yourself such a space. Perhaps on 


your farm you have a thirteen-acre field nearly square ; 
or, if iu the city, you can estimate that about twelve 
four-rod lots would equal the length of one side of 
the pyramid. Having fixed the land measurement 
in your mind, raise your eyes to the heavens, and 
imagine that a solid mass of masonry 480 feet high 
shuts of so much of your horizon. This will not be 
so easily done ; still, if you will attempt it, you will 
get a far truer conception of tbe magnitude of the 
enormous structure that it is computed took 300,000 
men between twenty and thirty years to build. 

What a grand monument to the memory of the life 
of a single kiug l for each pyramid is but the sepul¬ 
cher of one of Egypt’s kings, built during his life¬ 
time, and almost occupying the years of his reign to 
build. Inside the Great Pyramid are two quite large 
chambers, called the king’s and queen’s chamber’s, 
besides several smaller ones. Our diagram shows 
the arrangement of these, the king’s chamber being 
above the queen’s, and larger. These chambers are 
reached bv a passage-way opening from the north 
face of the pyramid. The most generally accepted 
speculation concerning this passage-way is that it was 
built at such an angle that a person standing within 
the pyramid at its lowest terminus would have a direct 
view of the North Star through the opening. The 
position of the pole star is now changed, but astrono¬ 
mers reckon that in the year 2170 h. c., the North 
Star stood in exactly that posirion. This would make 
the age of the Great Pyramid over 4000 years, which 
is the generally accepted reckoning. 

In this pyramid alone, it is estimated, was form¬ 
erly enough stone to build a wall four feet high 
and two feet thick from New York City to Salt Lake 
City, a distance of 2,000 miles. A great deal of the 
outer casing of stone was torn down to furnish mater¬ 
ial for the building of Cairo and adjacent villages. 
The pyramids were built of cream-colored sandstone, 
laid in tiers and forming terraces of from two to five 
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feet high. These steps were then fitted with half 
cubes of Syenite marble, polished on the outer, or 
triangular surface, thus forming a glassy casing from 
apex to base, formerly so perfectly jointed that the 
finest needle could not be inserted between the stones. 
Some of the casing still remains on the smallest of 
these pyramids. It is of red granite, and very beautiful 
in color and polish. Nearly all the material of the 
pyramids was brought from the quarries of Syene, 
in the Upper Nile country. What mighty men must 
those have been, who, without the aid of the marvelous 
machinery of the present, could wrest from their foun¬ 
dations, and transport to their present site, those huge 
blocks of granite, many of them weighing tons ! The 
“flesh-pots” of Egypt had not then begun to work 
such ravages as are now exhibited in their descen¬ 
dants, the degenerate Arabs of the Nile. 

The ascent of the Great Pyramid can be made in 
from fifteen minutes to half an hour, according to the 
tourist’s ability to climb. The native guides always 
importune the traveler for a backsheesh (fee), for 
which they will clamber from the top of the Great 
Pyramid to the top of the Second, a few hundred feet 


distant, in ten minutes, a feat which they never fail to 
accomplish; for constant practice renders them agile, 
and teaches them the most practicable route. But 
the inexperienced tourist requires at least two natives, 
one at each hand, to assist him from one # high rock 
to another, and sometimes it is advisable to have yet 
a third to hoist one over the most difficult places, 
while many employ a youth to carry outer garments 
and a bottle of water in case of thirst. Nearly every¬ 
one thinks the view from the top disappointing, and 
likes that from half-way up better. One gets a better 
idea of the immensity of the structure then, with a 
vast bulk of masonry stretching far below, and an 
equally vast bulk, in hight, towering far above. 

The top of the Great Pyramid has been broken off, 
leaving a space about thirty feet square, from which 
a good view of the Nile Valley and the Great Desert 
may be had, with Cairo and the smaller towns off in 
the north and east horizon. The air is remarkably 
clear, and distance is very deceptive. Coining from- 
Cairo to the pyramids, when a whole hour’s drive 
distant, they seem to be scarcely a mile away. For 
the same reason, stretches of country for miles in the 
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distance, where once the palaces of Egypt and the 
temples of the Nile glittered in the sun, are plainly 
visible from the summit of the pyramid. But the 
most noticeable thing in the view from the top is 
the sharp outline of the fertile, green-spread Nile 
Valley against the dull gray sand of the desert. One 
may sit on the dividing line, and with one hand pluck 



masses of the lender, fresh grass from the black allu¬ 
vium. and sift the dry, shifting sand through the 
other. 

Having made the ascent and descent of the pyr¬ 
amid, the next thing is to explore the interior. This 
is even more difficult work ; for the air is close and 
stifling, and the passage-way, for the most part, so low 


that one cannot stand'upright, while it is constructed 
at such a slope and flagged with such smooth blocks 
of stone that it is difficult to keep one’s footing. The 
passage-way slopes downward for 320 feet, terminat¬ 
ing in a subterranean vault. About one third of the 
way down, it is intersected by another passage-way, 
leading upward to the chambers. At a distance of 
125 feet up, the hall leading to the queen’s chamber 
is reached, and also a gallery 28 feet high and 150 
feel long leading to the king’s chamber. When reach¬ 
ing this gallery, one can at last stand upright, and 
get a fresh,breath, for there are two air channels, one 
from the north and one from the south exterior, pierc¬ 
ing the gallery and king’s chamber. 

Both of the chambers are finished with care with 
slabs of polished marble, so arranged above as to 
resist the pressure of the enormous mass resting upon 
them. In the king’s chamber is a red granite sar¬ 
cophagus, probably intended to receive the body of 
Cheops, the supposed builder of the pyramid. But 
poor Cheop’s mummy is not there to tell us the story 
of his life, though some of his friends ami relatives 
have thus revealed theirs ; neither has he left us a 
line on his coffin, as so many have thoughtfully done. 
Everything has partaken of the silence of the sphinx,- 
which, when we again reach the outer atmosphere, 
glowers at us contemptuously not far away, half hidden 
by the insistent sand of the desert. 



NEW EVERY MORNING. 


Every day i* a fresh beginning; 

I*.very inorn is the world made new ; 

Ye who are weary of sorrow and sinning, 

Here is a beautiful hope for you - 
A hope for me and a hope for you. 

All the past things are past and over, 

The tasks are clone, and the tears are shed ; 
Yesterday’s errors let yesterday cover ; 

Yesterday’s wounds, which smarted and bled 
Are healed with the healing which niglit has shed. 

Yesterday is a part of forever, 

Bound up in a sheaf, which God holds light 
With glad days, and sad days, and baddavs, which never 
Shall visit us more with llndr bloom and their Might, 
'JFhi'it fullness of sunshine or sorrowful night. 


Let them go, since we cannot relieve them, 
Cannot undo, and cannot atone ; 

God in His mercy forgive, receive them; 

Only the new days are our own ; 

To-day is ours, and to-day alone. 

Here arc the skies all burnished brightly . 

Here is the spent earth all reborn ; 

Here are the tired limbs sprtngly lightly 
To face the the sun. and to share with the morn 

In the chl'lsm of dew and the cool of dawn. 

• 

Every day is a fresh beginning; 

Listen, my soul, to the glad refrain 
And, spite of old sorrow and older sinning. 

And pujude forecasted, and possible pain, 

Take heart with the day, and begin again I 















TEMPERANCE NOTES. 


Of 370,000 railway employees in Great Britain, 
12,500 arc total abstainers. 


Pennsylvania is going to vote on a Constitutional 
prohibitory amendment this year. 


It is estimated that 12,000,000 school children are 
now being taught the nature and effects of alcohol. 

In Switzerland there have been 71,275 drunkards’ 
deaths in twenty-five years, out of a population of 
3,500,000. 

Hereafter no student can matriculate in the Uni¬ 
versity of the Pacific, at San Jose, Cal., who uses 
tobacco in any form. 


What do you think of this? Kansas is a prohibi¬ 
tion State. She has but one penitentiary, with 996 
prisoners. Texas, on the other hand, has no prohib¬ 
itory law, and, while having 100,000 less people than 
Kansas, has two penitentiaries, containing 3,000 in¬ 
mates. 


Cider is regarded by some as perfectly harmless, 
yet a jug of that liquor said to be thirty-two years old 
was recently unearthed at Camden, N. J., and a score 
of men tasted of it merely. Within ten minutes, six¬ 
teen of the partakers were sadly intoxicated. 


During the coming year, the attention of the Wom¬ 
an’s Christian Temperance Union of Michigan, will 
be specially given to the securing of laws forbidding 
the sale of tobacco to minors, abolishing liquor-sell¬ 
ing within five miles of the State University, and sub¬ 
mitting the constitutional amendment to another vote 
as soon as expedient. The matter will be presented 
to the State Legislature by the Union. 


A recent scientific investigation in England shows 
that as a rule the intemperate use of alcoholic bever¬ 
ages cuts off ten years of life. Taking this in con¬ 
nection with the fact that even to the moderate drinker 
it brings diseases of the liver and the kidneys, while 
it largely increases the per cent of pneumonia, pleurisy, 
epilepsy, and other diseases whose generic name is le¬ 
gion, liquor does seem quite a costly luxury, does n ? t it ? 


POPULAR SCILNCE. 


A paper tells of a dog that can compute figures. It 
is probably a lame dog that puts down three and 
carries one. 


Experiments have been made in Berlin with India- 
rubber pavement. It is said to be very durable, of 
course noiseless, and unaffected by heat or cold. As 
a covering for bridges it lias peculiar merits, its elas¬ 
ticity preventing vibration. 


A Wonderful Feat. — A man has lately walked 
for a purse of five hundred dollars, from Albany 
to New York (about one hundred and fifty miles), 
upon the water of the Hudson river. He went with 
the tide, making twenty-four miles per day. The 
shoes in which he performed this strange journey are 
described as follows: “They are made of cedar 
and lined with brass. They are five feet long, and 
one foot wide. Each one is air-tight, with a space in 
the center fur the foot. On the bottom are three fins, 
so arranged that when the shoe moves forward they are 
pressed up against the bottom, and when the shoe is at 
rest, they hang downward like paddle-wheel buckets.” 


A Swiss watch manufacturer has just invented a 
watch for the blind, on the dial of which the hours 
are indicated by twelve projecting pegs, one of which 
sinks every hour. 


A New Explosive. One of the newest military 
explosives has just been experimented with in Eng¬ 
land, on an elaborate scale, and with surprising re¬ 
sults. It possesses, under ordinary circumstances, a 
striking disinclination to explode. Hammer it, it is 
harmless as clay. Put it in the fire, it smoulders dully. 
Apply friction, it is irresponsive. Shock it with an 
electric spark, or even a lightningbolt, it is harmless as 
a brickbat. Put a mass of it on a pile of gunpowder 
and ignite the latter, it is hurled to one side, unex¬ 
ploded. In brief, it may be handled and transported 
as freely and as safely as so much sand. But apply a 
detonating cap properly, and it explodes with terrific 
force, far greater and more destructive than that of 
dynamite; giving off no smoke, no flame, and no nox¬ 
ious fumes. Its peculiar qualities of action, as well 
as the safety of its use, indicate that it will prove val¬ 
uable in mining, and other peaceful arts- . 
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HOME TRAINING. 


Of first importance in the education of a young 
lady is proper home training. The young woman 
who has acquired all the culture and accomplish¬ 
ments which can be secured in the schools, but has 
no knowledge of the simple arts so necessary to 
the making of a home and the proper training of a 
family, has neglected the most important part of her 
education. The general prevalence of this defect is 
becoming alarming. The girls of the present genera¬ 
tion are as a rule far less skillful in bread-making, 
house-cleaning, and the other household arts, than in 
piano-playing,elocution, and similar accomplishments* 
This condition of affairs is becoming more and more 
common in this country. The poor mother, who has 
become worn out with arduous toil in the rearing of 
her family and in providing them with comforts and 
luxuries, seldom has a daughter who is able to take 
her place in the kitchen, at the wash-tub, or at the 
ironing-table. Unfortunate as is this state of things 
for the broken-down mother, as well as for her imper¬ 
fectly educated daughter, mothers are themselves gener¬ 
ally responsible for it. Mothers who have been brought 
up to a life of usefulness and labor, often become in¬ 
fected with the popular notion that physical labor is 
ungenteel and unladylike, and determine that their 
daughters shall be brought up differently from what 
they were. Imagining that they are going to make 
their daughters something more than women, and pre¬ 
pare them for a sphere something above that of true 
womanhood, these silly mothers toil and slave in the 
kitchen, while their daughters sing and thrum the 
piano in the parlor, or simper and drawl nonsense in 
the drawing-room with some shallow-pated fop. 'Hie 
mother rises at early dawn to prepare the breakfast, 
while her useless daughters are sleeping off the effects 
of their midnight dissipation in the ball-room. Reared 
i:i idleness to habits of uselessness, the hard earnings 
of father and mother are spent in lavishing upon 
them accomplishments which can be of no service to 
them in after life. Such daughters are unfit to meet 
the realities of life, and are utterly devoid of the re::! 


accomplishments which go to make up womanly char¬ 
acter, and which would fit them for performing the 
duties of wife and mother in their mature years. 

The fact is that the average modern young woman 
is accomplished to the point of actual uselessness. 
What women as a rule need is more solid education. 
We do not object to accomplishments if they are not 
acquired at the expense of that thorough training 
which lies at the very foundation of real refinement 
and usefulness. How many young women fritter 
away their time and waste their lives in devotion to 
nothings. A young lady who is able to sing and 
play the piano skillfully, to dance gracefully, to talk 
u small talk” fluently, to dress “ to kill, ” to sketch a 
landscape passably, to embroider, to knit lace collars, 
to jabber a little French and German, may be able to 
satisfy the demands of society, but may be utterly 
wanting in that kind of culture which contributes to 
the real happiness of life. Such a person, as a quaint 
writer once said, is “ all ruffle and no garment.” 

Nothing contributes more to the formation of a 
sound character than a knowledge of the humble in¬ 
dustries which go so far to make a happy home. 
A long stride will be made toward the millctuum 
for which so many long, and which some fondly 
believe to be approaching, when a training in useful 
labor shall be considered as the first and most impor¬ 
tant part of a young lady’s education ;* when girls are 
taught to do their part in the world’s work, and that 
to be able to do it well is the highest position and the 
greatest happiness to which they may hope to attain. 

A mother cannot do her daughter greater injury 
than to allow her to grow up ignorant of household 
duties and unaccustomed to useful labor, yet mothers 
are so utterly blind to their duties in this respect that 
it is not to be wondered at that the rising generation 
of girls is vastly inferior to their predecessors. An 
omen for good is the establishment in many large 
cities of cooking-schools and schools for training 
nurses, in which girls can learn a variety of useful era- 
1 lovments, ami receive training in domestic duties t 
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TRUE EDUCATION. 


1T 3 


THE WORK OF THE MOTHER. 


Very different from the creative work of the sculp¬ 
tor is that of the mother. The beautiful, passive 
marble stands before him absolutely subject to his 
strokes. He may carve to-day a rude outline, and 
then may turn away for months and years, and still 
the unfinished statue waits patiently the returning of 
his shaping hand, of his unerring mallet, that shall 
transform it from the block of stone to the almost 
animate image of a god. 

Helpless it certainly is, this miniature man or 
woman that lies in the mother’s arms; but pas¬ 
sive, like marble, it never is. Before her own, a fash¬ 
ioning hand has already touched it. In the silence 
and darkness of its pre-natal life, unseen and incalcul¬ 
able forces have wrought upon it. The unwritten laws 
of the mother’s being and of the father’s being have 
worked together or against each other in molding their 
child. And they have brought forth a new creature, 
whose like is not to be found *• in all the wide earth’s 
ample round.” 

While the law of heredity cannot be formulated, 
indeed, seems to be past finding out, we cannot doubt 
that that child is best equipped for life whose inheri¬ 
tance is a harmonious, well-balanced nature, whose 


chances for physical health are good, and who takes 
his place in the world, not with the hesitancy and 
timidity of an unbidden guest, but with the happy as¬ 
surance that he comes to his own place, that waits for 
hrm and no other. 

It is not to the physical needs alone that the mother 
should address herself. The spirit begins to assert 
itself almost with the first breath, and along with the 
work of nurture must be taken up the work of guid¬ 
ance. Especially should her care be given to forming 
in infancy the habit of personal purity. It belongs to 
the mother not to trust or guess, but to know that 
her child is safe from the malaria that infects the 
moral atmosphere, and assails childhood through 
nurse or playmate, or later through the printed page. 
Does it seem a hard thing to require of the mother 
that she shall thus closely devote herself to her child ? 
After all, how short, comparatively, is the time during 
which such care is needed ! Only a few years and 
the self-dependent life of the child begins, and then 
the mother is free to go back to her books, her work, 
her pen, enlarged and enriched in nature by the 
deep experiences of motherhood. — Elizabeth Powell 
Bond. 


By as much as the modern reaper is an improve¬ 
ment upon tlie old-fashioned grain-cradle, by so much 
. do the primary schools of to-flay surpass those of our 
own childhood ; and the scope of the higher schools 
has also certainly been enlarged, lias this enlarge¬ 
ment, however,kept pace with progress in other lines? 
A systematic study of English and of the other mod¬ 
ern European languages has, it is true, found some 
place in our courses of study ; still there are to-day 
five times'as many professors of Latin in our higher 
schools as of English, — just as if nineteen Christian 
centuries had poured no floods of wealth into human 
literature, into the stream of human thought; there 
are five times as many professorships of pure mathe¬ 
matics as of all the modern languages of Eu¬ 
rope,— just as if Germany and France and Italy 
did not possess two thirds of all the learning of 
the world. It is true that the physical sciences 
are year by year asking and receiving more at¬ 
tention ; and yet a couple of terms for chemistry 
and physics are deemed ample time in most of our 
schools for the two sciences which more than any 
thing else have created that which most distinguishes 
the present century, while a whole year is still given 


to Virgil’s barbaric poem. More time is given to Cae¬ 
sar’s bridge-building exploits than to all the triumphs 
of modern engineering. Less time is given to human 
physiology and hygiene — the science of living — 
than to arithmetical puzzles and problems that no¬ 
body ever hears of outside of the school-room. More 
of our pupils can give an account of the Punic wars 
than can explain the structure and action of the steam- 
engine, which has given to every man in Christendom 
another arm to the two that nature gave. Jason’s 
expedition after the golden fleece is better known 
than Humboldt’s travels. The mythic heroes, Hector, 
Ulysses, Romulus, and Numa Pompilius are much 
more familiar characters to our school children than 
Watt, Stephenson, Fulton, Morse, Elias Howe, and 
Bell, who have given us the steam-engine, the loco¬ 
motive, the steam-ship, the telegraph, the sewing-ma¬ 
chine, and the telephone. Boys who cannot name the 
Presidents, can recite the emperors of Rome, from 
Augustus to Constantine. A good many more have 
learned the number of feet in a heroic verse than know 
the number of teeth in a cow’s head, though to the 
average mortal the one knowledge is as valuable for 
discipline or use as the other. — Prof. Lewis M' Louth. 
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PITFALLS FOR OUR BOYS. 


The highway which leads from early boyhood to 
youth and manhood, is beset by pitfalls which lie all 
along the road, skillfully hidden from the view of the 
unwary anti the unenlightened, and certain to entrap 
a large portion of those who are to be the men of the 
future generation, and lead many of them down to 
present and eternal ruin, unless they are rescued and 
saved by some God-inspired influence from the snares 
set for their inexperienced feet by the enemy of all 
goodness and purity. Of all the yawning pits which 
lie concealed beneath the feet of our boys just start¬ 
ing out upon life’s pathway, none are more numerous 
than those through which so many thousands fall into 
the Stygian sea of impurity. Every mother ought to 
be thoroughly awakened to a proper sense of. her re¬ 
sponsibility and duty in the work of saving those 
who are yet pure, and rescuing those whose garments 
are already soiled by contact with vice. Mothers are 
of all others the best fitted for this work ; and to fully 
prepare themselves they need to consider the special 
influences which tend to lead boys to lives of impurity. 

The troops of boys of all ages, from five to twenty, 
that we see upon the streets of every city, sitting on 
the curb-stone, loitering about the corners, gathering 
here and there in little knots, from which the ears of 
passers-by may easily catch words and phrases which 
bring the blush to virtue’s cheek, are evidence that 
mothers are by no means generally awake to the dan 
ger which lies in evil companionship. Many boys, 
especially in the cities, are, after they reach the age 
of ten or twelve years, allowed to select their own as¬ 
sociates ; and it is generally the case that the associ¬ 
ation most easily formed is with some foul-minded 
youth, who is only too anxious to impart to an inno¬ 
cent lad the evil knowledge which he has in like means 
gained from some other boy missionary of evil. 

The damage which would be done by a terrific hur¬ 
ricane sweeping with destructive force through a 
thickly settled district, is insignificant compared with 
the evil work which may be accomplished by one vi¬ 
cious lad. No community is free from these vipers. 
Every school, no matter how select it may be, con¬ 
tains a greater or less number of these young moral 


lepers. Often they pursue their work unsuspected by 
the good and pure, who do not dream of the vileness * 
pent up in the young brains which have not yet 
learned the multiplication table, and scarcely learned 
to read. I have known instances in which a boy seven 
or eight years <>f age, has implanted the venom of 
vice in the hearts ami minds of half a score of pure- 
minded lads within a few days of his first association 
with them. Vice spreads like wild-fire. It is more 
“ catching ” than the most contagious disease, and 
more tenacious, when once implanted, than leprosy. 

Mothers cannot be too careful of the associations 
of their children. Often, those who would be least 
suspected of such wickedness are the agents of sin, 
and will instruct their innocent little ones in the most 
debasing habits. Trust no one not known to be pure. 
Keep your little ones under your own roof until you 
are sure that their characters are sufficiently well- 
formed to resist the encroachments of evil. The first 
impure thought instilled into a child’s mind is usually 
the source of all the subsequent ruin. A child whose 
mind has been contaminated by evil communications 
may be rescued, but cannot be fully restored to the 
innocence which, when once lost, is gone forever. A 
scar will always remain which cannot be effaced. 
Hence, it is vastly better to prevent evil communica¬ 
tions than to undertake to undo their effects after the 
work of mischief has been done. 

The evils which grow out of bad associations, and 
which one by one lead down to physical and moral 
ruin, through impurity, are almost too numerous to 
name. One of the first signs of moral decadence in a 
lad is, in many cases, a loss of that modest demeanor 
and reserve, or that frank openness of manner so char¬ 
acteristic of innocence. The bold manners of boys 
who acquire much of their early education upon the 
street, are a fair index to the depravity of their young 
minds, and exert a most pernicious influence upon all 
with whom they come in contact. Modesty an'! cour¬ 
tesy in deportment are safeguards against impurity 
which no wise mother will neglect to cultivate in her 
boys while they are yet around the hearth-stone. 

J. If. Kellogg in “ Leaflets Jor Mothers * Meetings'* 
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SOCIAL PURITY. 


^5 


WORK AS A PREVENTIVE OF VICE. 


The following preaches a sermon which we wish 
might be emphasized to every woman throughout the 
land : — 

“The women who have met with any degree of suc¬ 
cess in self-support are brought every week in con¬ 
tact, either in person or by letter, with women ap¬ 
proaching or who have passed middle life, who are sud¬ 
denly thrown on their own resources, with the terrible 
consciousness that they are utterly unequipped and un¬ 
fitted to supply their daily wants. ‘What shall I do?’ 
comes the question from lips and eyes that reveal the 
inward agony. To those who are thus brought in con¬ 
tact with this p>hase of the subject, the daily question is, 
How dare a father or a mother let a girl go out into 
life until she has mastered some one thing by which 
she could earn money? Many a woman who walks 
our streets to-day with a bold, brazen face, would walk 
them with the honest, steadfast gaze and tread that 
comes from victory, if, when the crucial time came, 


there had been one thing she could have done well. 

“The same law of success holds good for women, 
that brings success to men. The world is not a re¬ 
specter of sex. Can you do the work thoroughly and 
well ? This question comes to every worker, inde¬ 
pendent of sex. The women who fail do not fail be¬ 
cause they are women, but for the reason that they 
will not forget they are women, but workers ; and that 
it is as workers and not as women that they stand be¬ 
fore the world. ‘If I were a man !’ they will say, 
And if they were men, and faced the world as poorly 
equipped as they face it now, the world would have 
none of them, and the end would be the same. 

“ Every girl should be made to feel that in her 
there is a talent that is a gift from God, and that not 
to cultivate and develop it, is to sin both for time and 
eternity ; it is the casting aside of God’s bounty. The 
power to work has been the salvation of the world ; 
and this power was given alike to women and men.” 


The Senate of the Tennessee Legislature, we are 
glad to note, has recently passed, with but one dis¬ 
senting vote, a bill to raise the legal age of protection 
for girls to sixteen years. 


Sentimental literature, whether impure in its sub¬ 
ject matter or not, has a positive tendency in the direc¬ 
tion of impurity. The stimulation of the emotional 
nature, the instilling of sentimental ideas into the minds 
of the young, has a tendency to turn the thoughts 
into a channel which leads in the direction of the 
formation of vicious habits. 


Infant Marriages. — In India, a reform move¬ 
ment against the hurtful custom of infant marriages 
has developed in an unexpected quarter. All the 
Rajpoot States, except one, have agreed to a propo¬ 
sition to change the age of marriage for boys to 
eighteen, and for girls to fourteen years. This will 
put the marriage relationship more under the control 
of the parties most interested, and will put an end to 
the wretchedness of infant widowhood. The same 
States have also instituted an important reform in 
regard to the expenses of marriages. Heretofore, the 
marriage of a daughter has often involved the family 
in financial ruin. These reforms were brought about 
by the influence of Colonel Walker, the agent of the 
Hritish Government in Rajpootana. 


T he fifteenth anniversary of the New York Society for 
the Suppression of Vice was lately celebrated in New 
York City. The treasurer’s report showed an expen¬ 
diture of £9,522 against $8,470 received, and that of 
the secretary, Mr. Comstock, showed that ninety-four 
arrests had been made, one hundred and one convic¬ 
tions secured, and a total of more than five tons of 
vile printed matter had been seized and destroyed. 


I read in the word of God that the first require¬ 
ment is to do justly ; the second, to love mercy ; the 
third, to walk humbly with thy God. There is many 
a one who has been too content to let justice go, and 
try in the place of it to substitute a little charity, a 
little mercy. We will let such a condition of our law 
exist as will leave the working girl a prey to the cun¬ 
ning of the Evil One, so that she is driven over the 
precipice of starvation to ruin, and then we turn 
around and build a home to put her in. In place of 
the protection she has a right to demand of us, we 
quiet our consciences with a little praying with her, 
and a little giving of money tc her. We put the mercy 
first, and in the meagerest possible quantity, and let 
the justice go entirely. God sees the wrong, and sees 
we cannot build upon ajiy foundation except that 
foundation which is eternal justice first, mercy next, 
and then that humility that will lead us to walk hum¬ 
bly with our God.— Dr. Kate BushnelL 









CAUSES OF SPRING SICKNESS. 


Biliousness, so common in the spring of the year 
as to have acquired the seasonable title, “spring sick¬ 
ness,” is a condition of the system in which there is 
too little bile produced, instead of too much. The 
waste elements, which ought to be removed from the 
blood by the liver, in the form of bile, arc left in the 
body, and accumulate in the tissues. It is this that 
gives the dingy color to the white of the eye, the dirty 
hue to the skin,, and the coppery taste to the mouth, 
and which produces the giddiness, the floating specks 
before the eyes, and the general feeling of languor 
and discomfort which characterizes the condition 
commonly known as biliousness. This dingy hue of 
the skin is actually due to the accumulation of waste 
matter, or organic dirt. The skin is dirty, perhaps 
not upon the surface, but all through its structure. 
Not only the skin, but the muscles are dirty. The 
brain and nerves are dirty. The whole body is 
clogged with dead and poisonous particles which 
ought to have been promptly carried out of it, but 
have been retained on account of the inefficient action 
of the liver. 

The causes of biliousness are various. One of the 
most frequent is overeating. If you press your fingers 
close up under the ribs on the right side of the body, 
you can feel the lower border of the liver about an 
inch above the lower edge of the last rib. If you do 
the same after having eaten a hearty meal, you will 
find the lower border of he liver half an inch farther 
down. This is due to the fact that the liver becomes 
enlarged through the absorption of digested food 
after a meal has been taken. If you eat a very large 
meal, say twice as you much as you usually eat, and 
then feel for the lower bdrdcr, you will find it reach¬ 
ing down to a level with the lowest rib, showing that 
the liver is very greatly enlarged, much more than it 
should be. If you go on eating loo much in this 
way, day after day, week after week, after awhile the 


vessels of the liver will be so relaxed by frequent dis¬ 
tension that the organ will grow permanently enlarged 
and congested. When in this condition, the liver 
cannot make bile readily, and so does not do the 
proper amount of work, and the waste elements which 
it ought to remove from the body are left t o accumu¬ 
late in the tissues, and all the symptoms of biliousness 
follow. 

Biliousness is sometimes the result of eating too 
freely of fats. Animal fats being particularly difficult 
to digest, and likely to be taken in too large quantities, 
in the shape of butter, lard, suet, and fat meats, are 
apt to produce this condition. 

The excessive use of flesh food also renders the 
liver torpid, and produces biliousness. Flesh food 
generally consists of albumen, a nitrogenous substance, 
which can be used in the body only in a very limited 
amount. The average person can use only three 
ounces of this kind nf material each twenty-four hours. 
Now if a person eats several limes this amount in the 
form of beefsteak, mutton-chop, or any other flesh 
food, the superfluous amount must all be removed in 
the form of waste matter. That is, if the person cats 
meat sufficient to supply four ounces of nitrogenous 
matter, the extra ounce must be carried off by the 
kidneys in the form of urea, or uric acid, and this 
must be acted upon by the liver, to prepare it for 
removal by the kidneys. If the liver has more of this 
work to do than it should have, the work will be 
imperfectly (lone, and much waste matter which ought 
to be removed will be left in the system, producing 
biliousness, rheumatism, muscular pains, sick head¬ 
aches, and many other uncomfortable symptoms. 
Persons suffering from these causes will often notice 
sediment in the urinary secretion. This is, in fact, 
one of the most common causes of the sediment, or 
depos.t, ordinarily found in the urine. 

These facts respecting fats and flesh food explain 
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the reason why one loses his appetite for such sub- 
stances, and craves fresh vegetables, acids, etc., in 
the spring of the year. The repugnance to rich foods 
and flesh food, which nearly every person feels in the 
spring, is Nature’s protest against the use of those 
articles at that season of the year. During the winter 
season, the extra supply of oxygen received in the 
condensed atmosphere enables the system to dispose 
of waste matters more readily than during the warm 
season; and hence those substances which tax the 
liver and encourage the accumulation of waste matter, 
can be taken with greater impunity during cold months; 
but when warm weather approaches, the accumulation 
of waste matter soon becomes so great that Nature 
makes a vigorous demand for a change of habits in 
the matter of diet. If Nature’s suggestion is not 
readily received and acted upon, she follows it up with 
a vigorous reminder in the shape of a “bilious attack,” 
“ spring sickness,” a “ gastric, fever,” an attack of 
“ liver complaint,” diarrhea, or some other expression 
of her displeasure at the treatment she receives. 

Still another cause of biliousness, arising from tor¬ 
pidity or inactivity of the liver, is the use of condi¬ 
ments, — such substances as mustard, pepper, pep¬ 
per-sauce, ginger, Worcestershire sauce, vinegar, and 
other things which have an acrid or burning flavor. 
How any one could ever have learned to relish sub¬ 
stances which burn and sting as they go down the 
throat, is one of the mysteries of dietetics which we 
have never been able to solve. Certain it is that a 
substance which will raise a blister on the skin in 
fifteen minutes, as mustard or cayenne pepper will do, 
is capable of doing mischief on the inside of the liver 
when it gets there through absorption from the stom¬ 
ach. If you put a little pepper in the eye, it makes 
the tears flew, and presently the eye becomes blood¬ 
shot. Mustard or pepper in the liver does not make 
it smart, as it has very few nerves of feeling; but it 
causes the blood-vessels to enlarge, and probably at 
first increases the amount of bile produced ; but the 
effect of continued use is just the same as would be 
the effect upon the eye, if a little pepper were pul into 
it every day. Such an eye would after awhile become 
so inflamed that it would be blood-shot and congested 


it; 

all the time. So the liver, by the habitual use of 
condiments, becomes permanently congested; and a 
congested liver is a torpid liver, capable of making 
less bile than is necessary to maintain the system in 
a state of health. 

But there is still another cause of biliousness which 
is quite frequently overlooked. The liver needs oxy¬ 
gen to carry on its business of bile-making and sugar¬ 
making, and the various other kinds of work it has to 
do. The amount of oxygen in the blood depends 
upon the amount of air taken into the lungs. If a 
man stops breathing, he very quickly gets black in the 
face, because the oxygen of the blood is consumed so 
rapidly that the blood quickly acquires the dark color 
it has when it contains little or no oxygen. If we 
exercise out-of-doors on a cold winter’s day, we come 
in with cheeks and lips rosy with the glow of health, 
because they are filled with bright blood, rich in oxy¬ 
gen. When we sit quietly in-doors in heated rooms, 
and take little or no exercise out-of-doors, we do not 
expand our lungs well, and consequently receive very 
little air into the blood, and the little we inhale is 
poor in oxygen. Consequently, the whole body suf¬ 
fers for want of this life-giving element, and the liver 
with the rest. Not being able to make bile without 
oxygen, and its supply being insufficient, it makes too 
little bile, and allows the waste elements which should 
have been removed through this channel to accumu¬ 
late in the body. Thus a person becomes bilious 
from sedentary habits. 

We must not overlook the fact that the use of 
strong tea and coffee, and especially the use of tobacco 
and alcoholic drinks, are among the most ready means 
of producing biliousness. All smokers and drinkers 
are more or less bilious, and the tawny complexion 
of strong tea and coffee drinkers is undoubtedly due 
to the bad effect of these beverages iipon the liver. 

The remedy for biliousness is plain enough. Stop 
abusing your liver. Give it an- easy time for a few 
weeks, and see what a wonderful change will occur in 
your feelings. Live simply, bathe frequently, and 
take plenty of out-door exercise. The liver will go 
about its work in the most cheerful manner possible 
if it has half a chance. 


Doctor's Daughter. — “ This cook-book says that 
pie-crust needs plenty of ‘shortening.’ Do you know 
what that means, pa ? ” 

Old Doctor. — “It means lard.” 

D. D. - “ But why is lard called ‘ shortening,’ pa ?” 
O . D. — “ Because it shortens life.” 


Dr. Hammond recommends tobacco for adults, but 
condemns its use by children. It is, perhaps, to be 
supposed that by adults he means adult men, though 
he does not say so. It would be interesting to know 
whether Dr. Hammond recommends smpking for 
women as well as for men, and if not, why not. 
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WHAT CLIMATE DID. 


A Western paper tells a story of a lady from the 
East whose great pride was that she was an invalid, 
or claimed to be. On every possible occasion she 
informed those who were listening to her, that she 
came to Minnesota for her health. She did not hesi¬ 
tate to enter into a conversation with any person she 
came into contact with, giving advice, climatological 
or physiological, to invalids, and seeking the same 
from those of robust constitution. Her conversation 
was always prefaced by the introductory inquiry, so 
common to visitors, “ Did you come here for your 
health ?” She thus addressed a stalwart, ruddy- 
visaged young man at the dinner table of the “ Metro¬ 
politan *’ a few days since, and the following dialogue 
ensued : — 

“Yes, madam ; I came here probably the weakest 
person you ever saw. 1 had no use of my limbs,— 
in fact, my bones were little tougher than cartilages. 
I had no intelligent control of a single muscle, nor 
the use of a single faculty.” 

“ Is that possible ? ” exclaimed the astonished audi¬ 
tor, ft and you lived ? ” 

“ I did, madam, although 1 was devoid of sight, 
was absolutely toothless, unable to articulate a single 
word, and dependent upon others for everything, being 
completely deprived of all power to help rnyself. I 
commenced to gain immediately upon my arrival, and 


have scarcely experienced a sick day since ; hence I 
can conscientiously recommend the climate.” 

“A wonderful cure 1 ” said the lady, “ but do you 
think your lungs were affected ? M 

“ They were probably sound, but possessed of so 
little vitality that but for the most careful nursing 
they must have ceased their functions.” 

“ I hope you found kind friends, sir ? ” 

“ Indeed I did, madam ; it is to them and the pure 
air of Minnesota that I owe my life. My father’s 
family were with me, but unfortunately my mother 
was prostrated with a severe illness during the time 
of my great weakness.” 

“ How sad ! What was your diet and treatment?” 
“ My diet was the simplest possible, consisting only 
of milk, that being the only food my system would 
bear. As for the treatment, I depended entirely upon 
the life-giving properties of Minnesota air, and took 
no medicine except an occasional light narcotic when 
very restless. My improvement dated from my arrival. 
My limbs soon became strong, my sight and voice 
came to me slowly, and a full set of teeth, regular 
and firm, appeared.” 

“ Remarkable,— miraculous ! Surely, sir, you must 
have been greatly reduced in flesh ? ” 

“ Madam, I weighed but nine pounds. I was born 
in Minnesota. Good-day.” 


A German investigator has recently discovered a 
new germ, which he asserts to be the cause of cancer. 


Classical Quackery. An Indiana doctor, com¬ 
plaining about what he calls “ the classical quackery 
of the medical schools,” exclaimed, in a burst of 
quackish eloquence : — 

u Confound your Latin and long words. Stick to 
English, I say, and let the dead languages stay with 
the dead people. What is the use of perpetuating a 
language which must be less known each year ? Eng¬ 
lish is the language of the future ; help to spread it 
on your prescriptions. Why you learned fellows 
frighten many a nervous man into his grave with your 
frightful names for simple diseases. Now look at 
e pluribus union ; it sounds like a sure killer every 
time ; yet I’ve cured hundreds of cases of it under 
the common name of pleurisy.” 

It will be conceded that the above reasoning, which 
is a fair specimen of the average intelligence of 
quacks, is unanswerable. 


A young man recently died in Troy, N. Y., from 
heart disease, as the result of smoking cigarettes. 


Coffee Drunkenness. A leading French journal 
calls attention to twenty-three cases of chronic caf- 
feism. These were the leading symptoms noticed : 
Loss of appetite, inability to sleep, trembling of 
the lips ami tongue, dyspepsia, neuralgia, pain in the 
stomach, giddiness, convulsions, and obstinate con¬ 
stipation. The coffee drunkard has thin features, 
drawn and wrinkled face, and a grayish yellow complex¬ 
ion. His sleep is troubled with anxious dreams. 
His pulse is weak, frequent, and compressible. This 
same writer asserts that evil effects upon the eyes and 
ears of people are more frequent from coffee than 
from tobacco or alcohol. It does not absolutely 
destroy vision or hearing, but it induces very annoy¬ 
ing functional troubles. That coffee is the efficient 
agent, appears from the fact that, upon the entire dis¬ 
continuance of its use, the symptoms complained of 
disappear. 
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A hospital doctor set four fifths of all his patients 
vomiting after they had swallowed a dose of sweetened 
water, simply by telling them they had swallowed a 
powerful emetic. 


A negro woman recently died in Baltimore, who 
weighed eight hundred and fifty pounds. A Mr. 
Darden, of North Carolina, born in 1798, attained the 
enormous weight of more than half a ton. 


Teacher. — “ Heat makes things larger, while cold 
makes them smaller." 

Johnny (eight years old). — “ Is that why the days 
are shorter in winter ? " 


A little girl was eating green corn by gnawing it 
from the cob, when a corn-silk became entangled in 
her teeth. “Oh dear!" she said impatiently, “I 
wish when they get the com made, they would pull out 
the basting threads." 


Four men who were recently left for a few days on 
a barren island caused by a flood in a large river in 
the Northwest, found themselves with a supply of 
Limberger cheese as their only rations. Their suf¬ 
ferings can be better imagined than described. 


The body-guard of the late Emperor William was 
made up of men of great physical powers, averaging 
in hight from six to six and one half feet. These men 
were natives of a mountainous district in Germany 
in which little or no meat is used as an article of diet. 


Troubled Waters.— Town Topics pictures a scene 
in a doctor’s study, as follows : — 

Messenger Boy. — “ Mrs. Waters’s little boys are 
sick. You are wanted right away." 

Doctor . — “Thought so. Had a party this after¬ 
noon, and all gorged up, I suppose." 

Wife (entering). — “ Where are you going ? " 
Doctor. — “Going to pour oil on the troubled Wa¬ 
ters." 


It is getting quite fashionable nowadays to charge 
one’s bodily weaknesses to heredity. A colored gen¬ 
tleman suffering from rheumatism was recently asked 
by a friend, “Where did you get so much rheumat¬ 
ics ?" to which he replied, “ I ’herited the disease 
from my oldest son, who works at well-digging." 

This case was paralleled by that of the old gentle¬ 
man with a cough, who explained to his physician 
that he inherited consumption from his wife, who 
died of that disease a dozen years before. 


Remarkable Exemption from Disease.— An ex¬ 
change quotes the following account of a savage tribe 
whose habits are singularly temperate, and which, as 
the result, is remarkably exempt from disease. The 
tribe is known as the Oswals of Marwar, a branch of 
the Bengalese. It is stated that while cholera rages 
on all sides, not one of them has ever taken the disease, 
much less succumbed to it ; and they attribute their 
immunity to their sanitary rules. According to the 
precepts of their religion, they never touch animal 
food nor spirituous liquors ; they dine early, and sup 
on milk and fruit. Wherever an Oswal goes he never 
breaks these rules. It is not added, but it is quite 
safe to presume, that a measure, at least, of cleanli¬ 
ness goes with these other religio-sanitarv ordi¬ 
nances. 


Prizes for Cigarette Smoking. — The satanic in¬ 
genuity shown by cigarette manufacturers for increas¬ 
ing the sale of their poisonous wares, is eminently con¬ 
sistent with the general character of the men engaged 
in this business. The latest method devised bv these 
harpies, is the offering of prizes to those who smoke 
the most. The prizes ottered are of course intrinsic¬ 
ally worthless, but of the showy character likely to 
attract boys, who are the principal winners. The of¬ 
fering of these inducements to increase the consump¬ 
tion of an article so generally recognized as poison¬ 
ous, and in the highest degree pernicious to the health, 
especially to the health of boys, ought certainly to be 
prohibited by law. We quite agree with the editor of 
the Medical Record\ who recently asserted that this 
nefarious business rivals liquor-selling in its pernicious 
influence upon the rising generation. 


Grave-Yard Pestilence. — Sir Spencer Wells, the 
eminent English surgeon, at a recent meeting of the 
Scottish Burial Reform and Cremation Society, called 
attention to the danger of the extension of disease 
through grave-yards. He mentioned one cemetery 
in the vicinity of London in which nine thousand per¬ 
sons are buried yearly, and cited a remarkable case 
which occurred in Yorkshire as an illustration of the 
propagation of specific disease through grave-yard 
infection. Several scarlet-fever patients were buried 
in a church-yard. A portion of the church-yard was 
afterward included in the garden of the rector, who 
had it dug up. Scarlet fever broke out in the house¬ 
hold of the rector, and in a number of families in the 
neighborhood. It seems incredible that the germs of 
this disease should survive so long an exposure to the 
disintegrating elements, but the story is vouched for 
by a man whose integrity is not to be impeached. 
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Eating-Customs in Cuba. — One of the most 
interesting features of dietary customs in Cuba, is 
the fact that ordinarily but two meals a day are taken. 
Breakfast is eaten at ten or eleven o’clock. Some¬ 
times a cup of coffee is taken in the morning. 


Sterilized Milk. — Experiments with milk show 
that after it has been boiled and properly bottled, or 
otherwise protected from the germs which are always 
present in the air, it may be kept at the ordinary 
temperature for an indefinite time without spoiling. 
Milk which had thus been kept for three weeks could 
not be detected from milk which was perfectly fresh. 
Germany seems to have adopted the use of sterilized 
milk. There are large establishments in that country 
wholly devoted to the business of sterilizing milk. 
The bottles are first disinfected by the use of steam, 
and then the milk is strained into them through 
clean linen as soon as it is milked, the hands of the 
milkmen and the udders of the cows having been 
carefully cleansed with antiseptics. A distinguished 
physician, speaking of the benefits to be derived from 
the use of sterilized milk, states that he has employed 
it as a means of preventing summer diarrhea, and has 
never known of a single instance in which the disease 
has followed the use of milk freed from germs by the 
process described. 


The Westminster Review on Vegetarianism. — 
Commenting on a new work recently published by the 
Vegetarian Society, the Westminster Review frankly 
indorses the work in the following remarks : 

“We must frankly admit that the arguments are al¬ 
most all on the side of the vegetarians. 'They claim — 
and they support their claim with arguments not easy 
to answer that flesh-eating is at once immoral, un¬ 
wholesome, and uneconomical. That it is less whole¬ 
some and economical than their own system, they 
claim to have proved, from their own personal ex¬ 
periences; and if it has these two characteristics, it is 
certainly hard to resist the further argument that it is 
immoral. For if flesh-eating is not beneficial to 
the body, mind, or pocket, how can we justify the 
appalling amount of suffering inflicted on animals by 
the practice ? ” 

The practice of vegetarianism is unquestionably 
gaining ground, especially in England. The sound¬ 
ness of the arguments urged by vegetarians is gen¬ 
erally admitted. The chief obstacle to the progress 
of this reform, is custom, depraved appetite, and 
prejudice. 


Consumption in Fowls. Dr. Stallard, of San 
Francisco, calls attention to tlie frequent occurrence 
of consumption in fowls. He has met with numerous 
cases of this sort in his experience, often finding the 
liver, spleen, and mesenteric glands affected by the 
disease. Consumption in fowls is more frequent in 
autumn than at any other season of the vear. 


A Telling Fact. — Th_* temperance and sobriety 
of the Society of Friends is well known, and the vital 
statistics of this people indicate that the)* are well re 
paid in longevity for their obedience to the laws of 
hygiene. Out of two hundred and twenty-nine Friends 
who died last year in Great Britain and Ireland, ac¬ 
cording to the Medical and Surgical Reporter , one 
hundred and thirty-seven were upwards of fifty years 
of age at the time of death ; one hundred and fifty- 
three were over seventy years of age, and sixty-nine 
were between eighty and ninety years of age. This 
is a good thought for those persons who are con¬ 
stantly saving to themselves or to those who advise 
them wisely in relation to the care of their health, 
“Oh! but it doesn’t hurt me to eat this or that. 1 
know it does not agree with many people, but noth¬ 
ing hurts me. *’ 


The Precious Pig. — The Western farmer dotes 
on his shoats. His boys may run in the streets, 
acquiring evil habits and learning the phraseology of 
\ ice, but his precious porkers must be cared for in 
lhe most exemplary manner. Food and drink must 
be supplied to them in just the right amounts, and at 
just the right time, so as to secure for them the most 
rapid, vigorous, and profitable development. Even 
the congressman worships at the shrine of swinedom. 
If there is an outbreak of small-pox or yellow fever, 
or other diseases dangerous to human life, no great 
ado is made about it unless the disease assumes the 
proportions of a great epidemic. But the outbreak 
<>f a swine-plague, or some other fatal disease among 
hogs, arrests attention at once. According to science, 
much more money has been expended by the United 
States Government in the investigation of diseases 
which affect swine than of those which affect human 
beings. It is to be hoped that one result of these 
extensive investigations may be to convince the pub¬ 
lic that an animal so filthy in its habits that no civ¬ 
ilized human being would willingly admit him to the 
living or sleeping rooms of his house while alive, is 
quite unfit to enter his stomach after its death. A dead 
hog is certainly not more wholesome than a live one. 
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Vegetable Pepsin. — It may not be known that 
the use of pepsin is not wholly free from danger. 
Prof. Anstie, of England, insists that it should be ta¬ 
booed, if for no other reason than that it is derived 
from trichinaceous material. Pepsin also sometimes 
sickens patients by the poisonous matter which it 
contains. Possibly there is no necessity for the use of 
this agent, as Prof. Kinkier has shown that papoid 
vegetable pepsin possesses properties identical with 
pepsin, and is in every way superior. 

Death in a New House. — As the house-building 
season has now arrived, attention should be called to 
the fact that newly built houses are often sources of 
danger to health and life. In this country of hurry 
and rush, the intended occupants of a house begin 
moving in before it is fairly completed, some portions 
being occupied while other portions are being finished. 
This is a very unwholesome practice. The dampness 
of the foundation and plastered walls, and the moist¬ 
ure contained in green timber, or absorbed by timber 
which has been dried, require quite a long time for 
complete drying out. So long as the walls of a 
house are damp, it is not fit to live in. The city of 
Basel, Switzerland, has a very sensible law on this 
subject. It absolutely prohibits the occupation of a 
building until four weeks after its completion. 


A Convincing Case. — A mind-cure enthusiast 
whose friends were not easily made converts to the 
new philosophy, undertook to demonstrate its genu¬ 
ineness by choosing for a patient a subject who was 
unconscious of the efforts in his behalf. She had 
noticed a gentleman, passing her house daily, a per¬ 
fect stranger, who was troubled with a decided limp. 
She determined to “treat” him. In a few days an 
improvement was noticeable in his gait, and she felt 
greatly encouraged. Two weeks passed, and the man 
walked as perfectly free and upright as any of his fel¬ 
lows. The healer called in one of the scoffers, ami 
when the patient went by, called attention to him, 
modestly claiming credit for having cured him of the 
trouble. She was astonished by her visitor’s breaking 
into a loud laugh. 

“ What do you mean ? ” she asked. 

“ Do you know that man? ” was the response. 

“Certainly not,” she answered; “I selected him 
because he was a stranger.” 

“ 1 thought as much,” rejoined the visitor. “ That 
man wears an artificial leg, and, until within the past 
few days, has been wearing one that did n’t fit, and 
inflamed the stump. He’s all right now with a new 
leg, and is as good a walker as any of us! ” 


A doctor says, “If a child does not thrive on 
fresh milk, boil it.” 

This is too severe. Why not spank it? 

Tea-Eaters. — That tea belongs to that, select 
class of substances commonly known as “vice drugs,” 
conspicuous examples of which are alcohol, opium, 
and tobacco, many may be loath to admit ; but facts 
enable us to make this assertion without successful 
contradiction. For years there has existed in the 
East End of London a tea-drinking club consisting 
of newspaper reporters, who every Saturday night 
have a spree on tea, as the result of which the mem¬ 
bers frequently become intoxicated as if under the 
influence of liquor. Several cases of delirium tre¬ 
mens from the use of tea have recently been reported 
in the medical journals, and according to recent re¬ 
ports, cases of intoxication from the use of tea are 
now becoming so serious in Boston, that persons are 
sometimes found under arrest for disorderly conduct 
while under the influence of this drug. Our readers 
will be interested in the following quotation from the 
Boston correspondent of the Chicago Tribune, which 
appears in that paper under the heading, “ Women 
who eat Tea ” : — 

“Two servant who were hauled up before a police 
Justice here the other day, charged with creating a 
rumpus, indignantly denied having been drunk. 
They said they had been somewhat under the influ¬ 
ence of tea, which was responsible for their eccentric 
behavior. 

“‘But/ remarked the Judge, M never knew that 
any one could become really intoxicated from drink¬ 
ing tea.’ 

“ • No more they can, yer Honor,’ was the reply ; 
4 We ate it.’ 

“ It is becoming quite a popular vice in Boston, and 
presumably elsewhere, this tea-eating. And curi¬ 
ously enough, its victims are mostly found among the 
‘help,’ who, having the household tea-caddy always 
accessable, get accustomed to helping themselves 
from it, a pinch at a time of the dry leaves. These 
they chew, thus extracting the alkaloid, which is a 
toxic agent of the most powerful description. Its first 
effect is an agreeable exhilaration. Ultimately it 
produc es sleeplessness and an abnormal condition of 
mind, with strange wishes and delirium. It is an 
amusing fact, by the way, that when tea was first 
brought to England, about the year 1665, it was 
served experimentally for eating from a bowl, like 
spinach. For a long time after that it was regarded 
as a deadly drug, and people who sold it were con¬ 
sidered disreputable.” 






Corns.— A new remedy for corns is a mixture 
of equal parts of castor-oil and tincture of iron. Put 
it on the corn twice a day. 


Tests for Sewer-Gas. — Wet a piece of unglazed 
paper in a solution made by dissolving acetate of lead 
in rain-water. Expose it to the air of the room sus¬ 
pected of containing sewer-gas. If the gas is present 
in any quantity, the paper will turn black. 


Granular Lids. — The latest remedy suggested 
for the treatment of chronic granular lids, is the appli¬ 
cation of boric-acid powder. A little of the powder 
should be dusted on the lids from one to three 
times a week. The effect is to produce a burning, 
gritty sensation, causing a profuse flow of tears, which 
passes away, leaving the lids smoother than before its 
use. 


Water-Brash. — This rising of fluid from the stom¬ 
ach when that organ is empty, usually before break¬ 
fast, indicates a state of slow digestion. The rem¬ 
edy is to give the stomach food easy to digest. It 
is so common among the Scotch peasantry, that it has 
been charged to their eating so much oatmeal; but 
it is due to their eating it in a raw state. They stir 
it in water, and eat it with scarcely any cooking. Raw 
starch cannot be digested at all; consequently it in¬ 
duces catarrh of the stomach. 


A Gelatine Dressing. — White gelatine, one part; 
distilled water, two parts. Heat until the gelatine is 
dissolved. For a burn, cut, or any other injury, 
paint with the gelatine until the part is thickly cov¬ 
ered. After the gelatine has been smoothed down, 
dip the finger in glycerine, and rub it over the surface. 

* This will prevent drying. Carbolic acid, or any anti¬ 
septic, can be added to the gelatine if desired. This 
is a great improvement over linseed-oil and lime- 
water. 


Remedy for Ringworm. — As this disease is a sort 
of fungus, like a species of mold that grows upon the 
walls,— a vegetable parasite,— the cure is something 
that will kill parasites. Corrosive sublimate is as good 
as anything, one part in four thousand of water. 
Tobacco — nicotine — also is a sure cure. It will kill 
anything. 


Don’t Bandage the Eye.— If there is pain in the 
eye as the result of a slight inflammation following 
exposure to the wind or dust, or the lodgment of 
some foreign body in it, don’t cover it with a heavy 
bandage, as is so often the case. Bandaging the 
eyes, particularly one eye, leaving the other free, is 
frequently the source of great injury; for the covered 
eye is thus kept rolling about in the socket, against 
the lid, and is thus irritated as much as though ex¬ 
posed, while the inflammation is intensified by the 
accumulation of heat, occasioned by the bandage. If 
any bandage at all is worn over the eye, it should be 
of light-weight material, such as a strip of black silk, 
and as a rule, both eyes should be covered, even 
though but one is affected. 


Glycerine Enemas for Constipation. — The fact 
that glycerine causes a ready action of the bowels 
was apparently discovered by a Dutch physician, Dr. 
Oidtmann, who, however, deprived himself, at least to 
a great extent, of the credit of this discovery, by 
advertising it as a nostrum in several medical journals. 
Dr. Anacker took the trouble to analyze the fluid, and 
found it to consist principally of glycerine, to which 
a small quantity of a preparation of conium and a 
sodium salt had been added. Dr. Anacker found 
that glycerine alone, without conium or the sodium 
salt, had exactly the same effect, injected into the 
rectum by means of the ordinary glass syringe, in 
amounts of from one to two teaspoonfuls. Most per¬ 
sons will find it advantageous to add to the glycerine 
two or three times its volume of water. 
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NERVOUS PROSTRATION. 


In health the nerve cells of the body arc manufac¬ 
turing nerve energy all the time. Whenever one 
wishes to move a muscle, the brain telegraphs down 
the spinal cord, and liberates some of this accumu¬ 
lated nervous energy, by causing the contraction of 
that particular muscle. We depend for all kinds of 
activity of the body upon this store of nervous en¬ 
ergy in the brain and the spinal cord. In nervous 
prostration, the brain and the spinal cord are unable 
to make a sufficient supply of nervous energy to meet 
usual demands. “The pond runs dry, and the work 
goes slow.” All the activities of the body are slow,— 
the brain is dull, the muscles feeble, the liver in¬ 
active, the stomach rebellious, every fiber and struc¬ 
ture is out of order. For these reasons a person is 
capable of having every possible symptom of every 
possible disease, unless it be small-pox, or something 
of that kind. He feels no energy at one time, and 
a great exuberance of energy at another, as if he 
could not get quiet. Perhaps he feels a great pressure 
in the back of the head, sometimes described as like 
having the head in a vise. There may be numbness 
in the arms or some other portion of the body, or 
even a general numbness, anti ofttimes prickly sensa¬ 
tions, and the patient thinks he is going to have paraly¬ 
sis. The head may feel too big, and the sufferer 
cannot keep still anywhere. 

Then, too, there are often very singular mental sen¬ 
sations. They may assume the form of apprehen¬ 
sions. It may be the patient is afraid of certain 
places. Perhaps he will not dare pass a certain 
bridge, or if persuaded to go upon it, he trembles 
with nervous fear. There may be certain individuals 
whom he fears. Sometimes the fear is of the oppo¬ 
site sex. 1 knew of a dry-goods clerk who had al¬ 
ways been very polite and attentive, and had a large 
patronage from ladies, who liked to trade with him. 
He was taken with this disease, and after that, if he 
saw a. lady approaching his counter, he would break 
into a cold perspiration, and was finally compelled 
to resign his position. When certain faculties of the 
brain become disordered in this way, a person often 
feels as if something were going to strike him or fall 
upon him. Again, it is fear on general principles,— 
a sort of incubus which broods over him.* Some¬ 
times it continues in his sleep, and he has night ter¬ 
rors, and he wakes in the morning with the same 
languor and distress he would feel were the experi¬ 
ences actual. Dreams have a great deal to do with 
our characters. A person is as he dreams ; our daily 


lives are tinctured with our dreams. The persons 
whom we associate with in our dreams have an in¬ 
fluence upon our lives less only in degree than that of 
those with whom we associate when awake and this 
accounts for the fact that occasionally this disease 
brings about a strange perversion of the moral char¬ 
acter. 

Nervous prostration often leads to insanity. There 
is no doubt that a large portion of the inmates of our 
asylums become insane as the result of general nerve 
exhaustion, which led to loss of sleep, and then a 
very little annoyance seemed something terrible, and 
a slight accident a catastrophe ; and as a result of 
living in this high-pressure condition, week after week, 
and month after month, the mind gave way, and the 
person became insane. 

Because of this mental affection, a person should 
never be told that he has nervous prostration. The 
majority of people think this disorder is nothing, and 
that all that is needed is a little tonic and rest, 
whereas, it is one of the worst of diseases to cure. A 
friend of ours had an experience with a young lady 
whom he told that she was suffering from nervous 
prostration. She said she knew she was suffering 
from something a great deal worse than that, and was 
not satisfied with his diagnosis. She went to a doctor 
in Philadelphia, who informed her that she had 
neurasthenia , and she felt relieved that at last some 
one had wisdom to discern her real malady. The 
two Latin words from which this higher sounding 
term is derived, mean “nerve,” and “lack of force.” 

The only way to cure nervous prostration, is to 
work ami wait for a thorough process of regeneration. 
There must be growth of a new set of nerves, and 
great improvement in the general nutrition. The 
length of time required for this will depend upon 
the extent of the disease and the length of time it 
has been established. It may take six weeks, and 
it may take six years. When a person with this 
or any other chronic disease has to be made over 
new, it necessarily takes a long time. We remember 
the case of one lady, in which, just as soon as one 
part was mended, another would break down, until 
we finally told her we thought she was suffering from 
total depravity ! Such a process of reconstruction, 
part by part, necessarily takes time. 

The best application for this trouble is a hot bag 
to the spine for two to three hours a day, — one hour 
at a time at intervals,— and plenty of exercise out 
of doors. 



SEASONABLE BILLS OF FARE. 


BREAKFAST. 

Bananas. 

Rice and Engs. 

Whole Wheat Pnffs. Raisin Bread. 


Rice and Eggs.— Upon an oiled baking-dish spread 
a layer of cold boiled rice. Make little hollows in 
the top, break a fresh egg into each, and bake four 
minutes in a hot oven. 


Baked Potato, with Cream Sauce. 

Prune Toast. 

DINNER. 

Split Pea Soup. 

Escalloped Vegetable Oysters. Mashed Potato. 

Canned String Beans. Boiled Beets. 

Pearl Wheat and Raisius, with Cream. 

Graham Muffins. Corn-Bread. 

Stewed Raisins. 

Raspberry Blanc Mange. 


Split Pea Soup. — Take a pint of split peas, care¬ 
fully picked over and washed, a few slices of carrot 
and turnip, one tomato, and two stalks of celery. 
Cut*the vegetables into small bits, aud put all to cook 
in a small quantity of boiling water. When tender, 
rub through a colander. Add milk to make the soup 
of proper consistency, re-heat, and season with salt 
and a little sweet cream. 


Escalloped Vegetable Oysters. — Mash freshly 
boiled vegetable oysters, moistening them with cream, 
and seasoning with salt. Cover with dry bread¬ 
crumbs, and bake seven minutes in a quick oven. 


Raspberry Blanc Mange. — Boil together one pint 
of milk, two tablespoonfuls of corn-starch, and two 
tablespoonfuls of sugar. When thick, stir in one half 
a cupful of strained raspberry juice, and pour into 
molds. 


Stewed Raisins. —'Take a pound of best raisins, 
free them from stems, cover in a dish with cold wa¬ 
ter, and steep them all night. Put them in a stew- 
pan, and bring the water to boiling-point. Then sim¬ 
mer until the skins are quite tender, cool, and they 
are ready for use. If half a pound of quartered tigs 
are stewed with them, the liquor will be rich and 
syrupy. 




* 


,r 


* 


Those who use tin wash-basins, or those of other 

( metal, will find when they become gummy through the 
use of hard water and soap, that a piece of cloth wet 
in kerosene, rubbed over the basin, both inside and 
out, will greatly facilitate the cleansing. 

— 

To Prevent Rust. — Melt together three parts of 
lard and one part of powdered resin. A very thin 
coating, applied with a brush, will preserve stoves 
and grates from rusting during summer, even in damp 
situations. For this purpose, a portion of black-lead 
may be added, if it is desired to color the mix¬ 
ture. 


In wiping silver-plated ware, if the motion of the 
hand is always in the same direction, it will be more 
likely to prevent any scratching of the highly polished 
surface. 


To Take out Mildew. A writer on household 
topics gives the following as a reliable method for re- 
moving mildew : 11 Take one pound of chloride of • 

lime and six parts of water (in that proportion), dis- ( 

solve the lime, and strain through a thick cloth. Put 
the article in the solution, and let it stay till the stain j 

disappears. Wash it, and then rinse it, and boil or 
scald till the lime is all removed. M 
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SCIENCE IN THE HOUSEHOLD . 




THE SOCIAL INFLUENCE OF COOKERY. 


It is with pleasure that we give below a few para¬ 
graphs from a lecture by Mrs. Emma P. Ewing, of 
Pardue University. If woman would but turn and 
see the work which lies at her hand — the work which 
none can do save her, and her only : — 

“There is a terrible affinity between bad bread and 
sour mash whisky. Food is the mightiest force of 
the universe. The manner of men and women we are 
depends in a great measure upon the food we eat. 
Deranged stomachs long for stimulants, and to many 
feet, the hands of the ignorant cook paves a pathway 
to the saloon. All or a large portion of the 50,000 
drunkards that die annually in the United States, have 
the appetite for liquor aggravated, if not implanted, 
by the food that constitutes their daily diet. Why? 
Because it has brandy in the pudding, wine in the 
clear soup ? — No, because it has oceans of alcoholic 
powers in the half-baked, indigestible bread. I do 
not mean to say that it is right to put wine in the 
pudding or in the mince-pie ; but in the unsatisfactory 
food we have there is an immense temptation to 
drink. The husband or son goes away from thefam- 
ily table with an unsatisfied appetite; for why should he 
be satisfied with the food that the average American 
cook prepares ? Who is the average cook ? — She is a 
woman just over from the other side, who cannot speak 
English, and who does not understand the first princi¬ 
ples of wholesome food. Is it any wonder that, with 
a deranged stomach, with an unsatisfactory breakfast, 


going out with a bad taste in his mouth, a man should 
think that perhaps a drink of beer would give him a 
better taste ? 

There is where an immense temptation comes in. 
I have heard a great many heart-rending histories in 
the last few years, since I have been working in this 
missionary line of better food. One gentleman in 
Chicago said to me in the presence of his wife, — it 
was supposed to be an amusing observation, but it 
was a sort of ghastly smile that accompanied it,— 
f My dear, what dinners 1 should have if they could 
be crocheted.’ We have not such homes as we shall 
have in the future. 

I have often heard American women praised beyond 
the women of any other country. Blit if American 
women are the grandest women in the world, they are 
undoubtedly so because American men are the grand¬ 
est men in the world. Now I have often noticed this 
peculiar loyalty of the American husband, and the 
American father, and the American son. I have 
known men who lived day after day on food that 
was not fit for an intelligent dog to eat. They would 
stoutly insist that it was all right, and that their wives 
were splendid cooks. I think bad cookery makes 
thousands of drunkards, and that we shall never have 
better cookery until we have schools of domestic 
economy connected with all our educational institu¬ 
tions. The household drudgery must be lifted up and 
placed upon a level with intellectual pursuits.” 


Japanned trays are best cleaned by rubbing them 
with a sponge wet in a little warm (not hot) white- 
soap-suds. Wipe dry, and sprinkle with a little flour. 
Leave for a little while, then rub with a dry, soft 
cloth, then with a piece of old silk. 


Kitchen Work not Appreciated. — It may be 
truthfully declared that the reason so many women 
seize the first opportunity to get out of the kitchen 
and into some other kind of work, is because of all 
others this seems least appreciated. Just as the 
kitchen is placed in the back part of the house out of 
sight and hearing, so the careful, conscientious labor 
of this department is kept in the background, and 
receives neither medal nor laurel wreath. Talmage 
expressed it thus in a sermon : “To unthinking men, 
the management of domestic economies may seem 
insignificant, but the earth is strewn with the martyrs 
of kitchen and nursery. The health-shattered woman 
of America cries out for a God who can help in the 


ordinary cares of home-life. In silence, the wearing, 
grinding, exhausting, unappreciated work of women 
goes on.” 

Women realize this keenly. They feel that in any 
other department their labor may be seen and its 
merits recognized ; but in the kitchen, it commences 
and ends, and is without reward. It is the crying 
need of the hour, first, that we make cooking a regular 
business, with training-schools and a standard grade 
of scholarship ; second, that it demand wages accord¬ 
ing to proficiency ; third, that it command the same 
respect and recognition as other branches of labor 
This will undoubtedly be one of the events of the 
future. In the meantime there is in every household 
a wife and mother who has toiled faithfully and 
patiently, and waited these many years for husband 
and family to express some appreciation of her serv¬ 
ices. The days pass by, the ears grow dull, the 
hands are tired, and still the heart waits for the words* 
of gratitude and praise. — Ida A. Harder, 




QUESTION BOX. 

[All questions musi be accompanied by the full name and address of the writer, as it is often 
necessary to address by letter the person asking the question.] 


Styes.— R. F. C. inquires, “ What is the cause of 
styes ? anti how can they be prevented ? ” 

Ans. — Styes are usually the result of a condition of 
the eye requiring the use of glasses. A constant 
strain upon the eye will cause congestion of the lids, 
and as the result, styes appear. For temporary relief, 
frequent bathing of the eyes in hot water is excellent. 
Styes can frequently be avoided by pulling out the 
eye-winkers in the immediate vicinity. A good oculist 
should be consulted as soon as possible. 


Snuffs for Catarrh. —The question is asked, 
“ Is any remedy which will cause a person to sneeze 
good for catarrh ? ” 

Arts. —Yes; snuffs have their use, — not the old- 
fashioned Scotch snuff, but medicated snuffs. When 
one has taken cold, sneezing is exactly the proper 
thing to do. When a person sneezes, it is often said 
that he is taking cold ; instead, it means that he has 
taken cold, and that this is nature’s method of setting 
about to cure it. If one can call to mind his last 
sneezing spell, he will recollect that he did not simply 
sneeze with his nose, but with every muscle of his 
body, from the top of his head to the soles of his 
feet. When a person really neezes without repres¬ 
sion, it is a sort of muscular action of the whole 
body, the purpose of which is to antagonize the inor- 
bi<J processes of the body, by throwing the blood to 
the surface. By this, the congestion of the surface 
which has thrown the blood and heat within, will be 
naturally overcome; so it is often a good plan to 
assist nature in her efforts, with a little medicated 
snuff. There is no more vigorous exercise than 
hearty sneezing. It will arrest the cold chills run¬ 
ning down the spinal column, and cause a perspira¬ 
tion to break out instead. 


Red Nose. — P. R., Minnesota, asks for a remedy 
for red nose, not caused by intemperate habits. 

Arts. In many cases, redness of the nose is caused 
by chronic indigestion. It may also be the result of 
chronic nasal catarrh. It results most frequently, 
perhaps, from a disease of the skin. Bathing the 
nose with hot water for ten minutes two or three 
times a day, in case where the redness is not ac¬ 
companied by irritation, is a good remedy, or the 
application of zinc ointment is beneficial when the 
redness is accompanied by an irritation of the skin. 


When the redness is due to dilated blood-vessels, and 
is unaccompanied by irritation, we have found benefit 
by the use of collodion, which is simply painted 
over the affected part. It adheres and contracts by 
depression of the blood-vessels, and decreases their 
caliber. 


Ulcerated Stomach — Spasms — Chloroform, 
Etc. — Mrs L. A. II. inquires as follows : — 

“ 1. What are the symptoms of an ulcerated stom¬ 
ach ? and what should be the diet in this disease ? 
2. Can spasms caused bv some disease or some special 
weakness, be cured ? and what should be the treat¬ 
ment ? 3. Is it always safe to take chloroform at 

confinement ? 4. Why should I be unable to eat ripe 

fruit?” 

Ans .— 1. In ulceration of the stomach there is 
usually great pain felt when pressing over some par¬ 
ticular part of the region of the stomach, an occasional 
vomiting of blood, pain on swallowing hot or cold, 
sweet or acid foods and liquids. These are some of 
the most characteristic symptoms. The food for such 
a person should be plain. Animal foods, fats, sweets, 
and all coarse foods should be avoided. The diet 
should consist of milk, gruels, ami similar foods. In 
some cases, it is necessary that the patient should 
abstain altogether from eating, for a few days or even 
two or three weeks, the system being nourished in the 
meantime by injection into the bowels of digested 
foods. 2. When spasms, either epileptic or hysteri¬ 
cal, depend upon a curable disease of the stomach, 
or other vital organs, the successful treatment of the 
diseased organs will, of course, result in a cure of the 
nervous disease, by removing its cause. 3. When 
given by a skillful physician, for the purpose named, 
chloroform is seldom used other than in small quan¬ 
tities. The patient is not brought profoundly under 
the influence of the drug, and hence there is little 
danger of immediate injury. Chloroform should 
never be used, however, in cases where it is not abso¬ 
lutely required, as there is some evidence that its use 
occasions a tendency to unfortunate complications 
which make their appearance shortly after confine¬ 
ment. 4, Probably because you are unable to digest 
them. In most cases, however, we find that fruits 
give distress, not because the stomach is unable to 
digest them, but because of their incompatibility 
with other foods eaten at the same time. 





LITERARY NOTICES. 


The Woman's Tribune, a pleasant little weekly 
edited and published by a woman, and devoted to the 
uplifting of women. We are glad to see that it has a 
circulation of 10,000. One dollar per year. Address 
the Woman's Tribune , Beatrice, Neb., or 70-143 
La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 


“ Legal Hints for Travelers.’* A compilation of 
Judicial Decisions Pertaining to the Rights of Trav¬ 
elers upon Passengers’ Transportation Lines. Pre¬ 
pared by Myron T. Bly, of the Rochester, N. Y., Bar. 
A 62-page pamphlet of the pocket size, with all the 
law of railway travel in a nutshell. Price ten cents. 
N, E, Railway Publishing Co., 67 Federal St., Boston. 


The National Temperance A locate, the organ of 
the National Temperance Society and publication 
house. T. L. Cuyler, D. D., President. An eight- 
page monthly journal, sturdy and uncompromising for 
prohibition. We give it a hearty welcome to our 
table. One dollar per year. Address J. N. Stearns, 
Publishing Agent, 58 Reade St., New York City. 


“The Abiding Sabbath and the Lord’s Day.’* The 
$500 and $ 1,000 Prize Essays. A Review by Alonzo 
T. Jones. 173 pp., paper. Pacific Press Publish¬ 
ing House, Oakland, Cal. 

Now that the Sabbath question is coming into such 
prominence before the world, this little work will 
prove of special interest. The writer is strong, and 
deeply in earnest, and by his masterful arguments 
deals many a sledge-hammer blow for truth. We 
bespeak for it a careful and thoughtful reading. 


The Woman's World for April contains a fine 
frontispiece of Angelica Kauffman, the girl painter of 
the last century, from the portrait by herself in a Flor¬ 
entine gallery. The accompanying sketch is by Mrs. 
Francis Moore. There is also an illustrated paper of 
interest, “Women on Horseback,” from the fourteenth 
century onward, by Ella Hepworth Dixon. We no¬ 
tice an instructive illustrated article “The Marriage 
of the Emperor of China,” by W. Simpson. There 
is a pleasing variety of poetry, fiction, and other mat¬ 
ter.. Cassell 8c Co., New York- 


“The Great Controversy,” by Mrs. E. G. White. 
Revised and enlarged. 700 pp. Illustrated. Price, 
$2.75- Cloth, gilt edges. Pacific Press Pub. Co. 
That this well-known and popular work has received 


a warm welcome from the public, is shown by the 
fact that it has already reached its seventy-second 
thousand. The new edition contains much new mat¬ 
ter, combined with careful revision of the old. Being 
a comprehensive history of the successive steps which 
bring the Christian dispensation down to the present, 
it commends itself alike to the Christian, the student, 
and all interested in religious subjects. 


The April Scribner is rich in illustration, and valu¬ 
able in letter-press. “The Prevention of Railroad 
Strikes,” by Charles Francis Adams follows in the 
“Railway Series.” Wm. H. Rideing gives an ex¬ 
tended account of the vast ship-building industry 
at the Clyde ship-yards. There is a curious paper on 
“Contortionists,” by Dr. Thomas Dwight, of the Har¬ 
vard Medical School ; and Mrs. James T. Fields fur¬ 
nishes “ A Second Shelf of Old Books,” an article of 
unusual interest and value in reminiscence of famous 
Scottish men of letters. The other matter is of very 
high order. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 

“ Sacred Chronology,” by S. Bliss, together with 
“The Peopling of the Earth,” by Alonzo T. Jones. 
300 pp., cloth. Price by mail, St.00. Pacific 
Press Publishing House, Oakland, Cal. 

This valuable little work gives the chronology 
established by Scripture, from creation down to the 4 
death of the apostle John, thus reconciling many of 
the seeming inconsistencies of the Bible narrative, 
and smoothing difficulties from the path of the devout 
student. Part Second outlines all the principal nations 
of the earth, tracing each downward from its origin 
— the sons of Noah—to the present; in this way 
fastening facts and dates, in their natural order, 
securely in the mind- 


The table of contents of the April Atlantic gives 
promise of pleasant variety. Dr. Holmes’s poem ad¬ 
dressed to James Russell Lowell upon his seventieth 
birthday, is worthy of special mention. We notice 
“ Before the Assassination,” by Harriet Waters Pres¬ 
ton,— a sketch of the closing years of Cicero ; “ An 
Outline Portrait,” by Louise Imogen Guiney, places 
before us the childhood of the quaint and elegant poet, 
George Herbert; and Samuel Sheldon answers the 
question, “ Why Our Science Students go to Ger¬ 
many.” Many other worthy and notable articles, 
there are, which we have no space for mention. 
Houghton, Milfiin & Co., Boston 
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PUBLISHERS’ PAGE 


Thk Sanitarium is in as prosperous a condition as ever, The present 
family of patients and attendants numbers very nearly live hundred. 

* * 

* 

“Short Talks adout thk Bodv, and How to Care for It, “was 
crowded out of the present number, giving place to die able and interest¬ 
ing article by Dr. Norman Kerr, of London. 

=k * 

* 

The publishers are still able to supply back numbers of Goon Health 
from the beginning of the present volume, so that agents may begin sub¬ 
scriptions with the first number with the assurance that their orders will 
be filled. 

* * 

* 

On the evening of February 28, the patients, and many of the helpers of 
the Sanitarium;'eu joyed a trip around »ho world by the aid of the magic- 
lantern. Entertainments of this sort are frequently given in the large 
gymnasium, which on this occasion was well filled. It is capable of hold¬ 
ing several hundred persons. 

★ =k 
* 

A special course in domestic economy, particularly in cookery, is being 
given at the present time by Mrs. E. E. .'iellogg, in the experimental 
kitchen fitted up in the Sanitarium Hospital. The class numbers about 
thirty. It is mostly made up of young women who will, during the summer, 
hold various classes in different parts of the United Slates. 

* * 

* 

Du. Kellogg delivered, during ibe winter, a series of lectures on the 
subject of Memory," in which he explained the principal systems of 
memory culture, includmg that of Prof. Loisette, of which much has 
recently been said in this country. These lectures are full of interest and 
instruction, and will appear in the journal in whole or in part during 18&9. 

* * 

★ 

For the last few weeks, Dr. M. G. Kellogg, and John Biter, both of Cali¬ 
fornia, have been stopping at the Sanitarium for the purpose of becoming 
familiar with the workings of iis various departments. Both of these 
gentlemen recently became connected with the health institution at St. 
Helena, California, and will shortly take important positions in that estab¬ 
lishment. We understand that the work there is very prosperous, 

* 3 k 
* 

The Good Health literary editorial corps has recently been reinforced 
by Mrs. S. Isadore Miner and MissE. L. Shaw. Miss Shaw earned honors 
long ago as one of the projectors and assistant editors of f/Wr Awake. 
Mrs. Miner, a more recent candidate for literary fame, has already won 
numerous laurels. Our readers will in the future have opportunity to 
appreciate the talent and literary taste of these excellent writers. 

* * 

“7 * 

' The managers of the Sanitarium recently organized from among theii 
graduates and under-graduates of the Sanitarium Training-School for 
Nurses, a class of a dozen young men and women who propose to devote 
themselves to medi cal missionary work tu this ami foreign countries. 
There is no field of usefulness more philanthropic in character than that 
of medical missionary work, and this Is a field which is not likely soon 
to be oveiiilled.T~ 

N Jk * 

sk 

We wish again to call the attention of our old subscribers to the rich 
feast of good things spread out before them in every number of Good 
Health. In its present improved form, Goon Health has practically no 
competitor in the world. The managers respectfully &sk all friends of the 
journal to contribute something towards its circulation, by bringing it to 
the attention of friends who arc interested in health subjects, or by under¬ 
taking a regular canvass for it. 

3 k * 

»k 

We are glad to notice that an anti-tobacco bill has been introduced into 
the Michigan State Legislature by Senator Jackson. The bill prohibits 
the selling or giving of tobacco to boys uuilcr seventeen years of age, under 
penalty of fine or imprisonment. All intelligent people will commend Mr. 
Jackson for bringing forward this bill, and will doubtless r^ juice if it 
becomes a law, We have suggested an amendment prohibiting the offer¬ 
ing of prizes for the smoking of cigarettes, 


Some months ago the editor of this journal read a paper entitled, •' The 
Relation of Dress to Pelvic Diseases of Women." before the Stale Medical 
Society of Michigan. The paper embodied the results of very extensive 
researches among both civilized and savage women, including Chinese 
women and women of various Indian tribes. The experimental methods 
adopted were many <*f them very unique as well 3s original, and the 
results are most conclusive in character. The publishers have been pre¬ 
sented with a few copies of reprints of this paper, which will be sent gratis 
to any one desiring them, on receipt of two cents to cover postage. 

3 k * 

♦ 

The present number of the magazine contains so much that is excellent 
and interesting that we feel sure our readers will he delighted with it. 
Our lady leaders, and doubtless the majority of male readers also, will be 
interested in Dr. Oswald's paper entitled “ Woman's Sphere in Science." 
The first of the series of "International Health Studies " did not reach us 
in time for the present number, which was doubtless fortunate for our 
readers, it gives them the opportunity of reading the present article on 
another subject, which is one of the live issues of the day. The " Inter¬ 
national Health " series will begin in the May number. 

Jk 3|e 
* 

~7 Dr. J. H. Kf.llouo sailed for Liverpool March 20, by the steam-ship 
.City pf New York, lie expects to remain abroad for a few weeks. The 
purpose of the Doctor in going abroad is to make a personal investigation 
of the methods employed by specialists of world-wide celebrity in the 
management of certain surgical cases of a peculiarly difficult and dangerous 
character. He expects to visit London in the interest of the health pub¬ 
lishing work in that city, and also to spend a short time in Paris. 
sional business letters should be addressed to him as usual at Battle Creek. 
Any letters of a personal character, requiring immediate attention, may be 
addressed to him, care of the London office of the Good Health Publish¬ 
ing Co.. 48 Paternoster Row, London, E. C. t Eng, 

3k Jk 
3* 

The managers of the Sanitarium are laying plans for the erection of a 
fine building for summer use at Goguac Lake. They have secured a 
tract of land on the highest and most delightful portion of the shore of 
this beautiful sheet of water. The city railway runs directly from the 
Sanitarium to the lake, a pleasant t ide of about twenty minutes. A commo¬ 
dious steadier makes regular trips from one end of the lake to the other, stop¬ 
ping at the Sanitarium wharf, the finest landing on the lake. The new r build¬ 
ing. the erection of which is contemplated the present season, will accom¬ 
modate about twenty-five patients as regular boarders, and will furnish 
kitchen and dining-room accommodation for two hundred persons, thus 
providing a suitable place for holding the bi-monthly picnics to which 
the Sanitarium treals its guests during the AUinmer months. This new 
improvement will undoubtedly prove a great attraction to the patronage of 
the Sanitarium. 

sk =k 

3k 

Excursion to Detroit Floral Exhibition, at Detroit Rink.— The Chi¬ 
cago & Grand Trunk Railway, Detroit, Grand Haven & Milwaukee Railway, 
Toledo, Saginaw St Muskegon Railway, Detroit Division and Michigan Air 
Line Division of the Graud Trunk Railway will sell specinl excursion tick¬ 
ets for this interesting exhibition at a single fare tor round trip, with 25 
cents added for admittance coupon to the exhibition* Tickets will be sold 
on Wednesday, April 3d, aud Thursday, April 4th, good to go on all trains 
on these dates, and will be valid to return on all trains up to and includ¬ 
ing following day of issue. 

On Detroit, Grand Haven St Milwaukee Railway, tickets will be sold at 
all stations between Grand Rapids and Detroit (all inclusive). 

On Chicago & Grand Trunk Railway, from all stations between Port 
Huron and Schoolcraft (all inclusive). 

On Toledo, Saginaw St Muskegon Railway, from all stations between 
Greenville and Ashley (all inclusive). 

On Grand Trunk Railway (Michigan Air Line Division), from all statious. 

On Grand Trunk Railway (Detroit Division), from all stations. 

The Detroit rink, in which the exhibition is to be held, is located on 
Lamed Street, between Bates and Randolph Sts., about four blocks from 
Bmsb Street depot, or a block and a half froui corner of Woodward and 
Jefferson Avenues, on the same spot where the 1883 Art Loan was held. 
This exhibition has been fully noted through the press of the Stale, and 
will be one of the finest ever held in the country. 
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Man, the Masterpiece, H ” oW 

-------- ■ Tby sel f- 


or. Plain Truths Plainly Told about Boyhood, Youth and Manhood. 
BY J. H. KELLOGG, M. D. 


6*20 Octavo Pages, 


A Paper Manikin . 


AO Pali-Page Engravings. 


17 Copies Sold in 4 hours. 

J) in one day, and 
71 in one week, 

By ONE AGENT. 

Is sure to become one of the most 
popular and rapidly selling 
subscription books , because of 
INTRINSIC MERIT and 
PRACTICAL VALUE. 



0 0 0 


T HIS new work is designed to make man better, phys¬ 
ically. mentally and morally, and maybe very briefly 
described as follows, to-wit: A Brief Description of the 
Human Body and its Functions; The Mystery of n New 
Life ; Boyhood to Manhood— dangers wkicht hr eaten 
the physical^ Mental and moral we (fa re; Physical Cult¬ 
ure; Ethics; Social Ethics; Getting a Wife — if sug¬ 
gestions in this chapter were universally regarded, the 
divorce courts would closefor want of business: An Evil 
Heritage; Howto Make Life a Success; Stotuacln 
points out the suet hods by which the great army of dys¬ 
peptics are recruited: Invaluable Prescriptions for Dis¬ 
orders of the Stomach; Biliousness— a sure cm re: Hy¬ 
giene of the Lungs— principles and methods of success¬ 
ful ventilation: Physical Effects of Alcohol; The Te 
bacco Habit; Germs—of disease— sources, dangers, 
and methods of destruction, etc.; What to Wear for 
Health; How to Bathe: Sexual Sins and their conse¬ 
quences; Diseases of the Sexual Organs— description 
and treatment; General Hints about Health— care if 
Shin, Eyes, liars. Rules for Dyspeptics , etc.; Treatment 
and Prescriptions for Common Ailments, as Chronic 
Inflammation of the Throat, Nasal Catarrh, Hay Fever, 
Granular Sore Eyelids, Boils, Corns, Freckles, Dandruff, 
Tapeworms, Piles, Baldness, Sleeplessness, Heartburn, 
Acute Sore Throat, Erysipelas, Sunstroke, Ingrowing 
Toe Nails, Burns, Sprains, Nervous Headache, Sexual 
Nervous Debility, etc. 


GOOD RELIABLE AGENTS WANTED. 

FOR TERMS AND TERRITORY ADDRESS 

W. D. CONDIT & CO.. Des Moines, Iowa. 

GOOD Health Pub. Co., Battle Creek, Mich., Sole Agents for the Eastern States, Canada, and the British Possessions. 


Send for “THE KINDERGARTEN” Monthly. 

Mothers need it, teachers need it, 

All the world should get and read it. 

Sample copies free to all. 

By the year the price is small. 

Address, ALICE B. 8TOCKHAM, 

161 La Salle SL, Chicago. 


THE DORCAS MAGAZINE 

is full of useful information on Woman's handiwork : Knit¬ 
ting, Crotchet-work, Embroidery, Art Needlework, and 
other household topics of practical character. Every lady 
should subscribe for it. Price, 50c. a year. Addess 
THE DORCAS M AGAZINE, 19 Park Place, New York. 


USES OF WATER 

IN HEALTH AND DISEASE. 

Careful explanations and instructions ttiven respecting the uses of wa¬ 
ter. Muslin, 17O pp. t 60 pts. In paper cover, 136 pp., 35 cts. Address, 

GOOD HEALTH PUBLISHING CO., 

BATTLE CREEK, MICH. 


SCHOOL CHARTS. 

A SERIES OF TO ClIROMO-UTIIOflRAPRIC PLATES, 

Each 34 x 48 inches, illustrating anatomy, physiology, and hygiene in a man¬ 
ner never before approached for completeness. Mounted on plain rollers, 
and in single case, on spring rollers. For circulars, address, 

GOOD HEALTH PUBLISHING CO., 

BATTLE CREEK, MICH. 


Digestion and Dyspepsia. 

A thoroughly rational, practical, and popular treatise on this prevalent 
malady. Illuminated frontispiece. Muslin, 176 pages, 75 cents. Address, 

GOOD HEALTH PUB. CO., Battle Creek, Mich. 


Plain Pacts 

FOR OLD AND YOUNG, 

BTT J*. El- KELLO& 3 , IMI. X>- 

,1 fember of the American Public Health Association, The American Society 
of Microscopists. The State Medical Association, The Association 
for the Advancement of Science, etc., etc. 


NEW EDITION, REVISED AND ENLARCED. 

This work has passed rapidly through several large editions, aggregating 
over 10,000 COPIES, all of which have been sold within the last five 
years. The book is commended by leading journalists, clergymen, physi¬ 
cians, and all who examine it thoroughly. The new edition contains many 
new and interesting chapters, making a handsome octavo volume of 644 
pages, handsomely bound in the following styles;— 

Cloth, Embossed in Gold and Jet. Leather (Library Style). 
Hall Morocco, Gilt Edges. 

This work is sold exclusively by subscription, and is one of the best sell¬ 
ing books published. 

RELIABLE AND ENERGETIC AGENTS WANTED 

In Canada, and in every township in the United States, to whom liberal 
compensation will be paid. For Agent’s Outfit, and full information, ad¬ 
dress, 

I. F. SEGNER & CO., PUBLISHERS 

BURLINGTON, IOWA. 

Or. PACIFIC PRESS, Oukland, Cal., Agents for Pacific Coast, Aus- 
uaFa and New Zealand. 


The Home Hand-Book 

OF DOMESTIC HYGIENE AND RATIONAL MEDICINE. 

An encyclopedia of the subjects named in the title. More necessary than 
a dictionary or an almanac. Contains 1624 royal octavo pages, over 50a 
cuts. 26 colored plates, and a paper manikin. Muslin and library. 

Send for Circular. Address, GOOD HEALTH PUB. CO., 

Battle Creek, Mich. 
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HEALTH FOODS. 

In the effort to meet the necessities of a large Sanitarium, with its great variety of patients, 
we have produced a number of food preparations adapted to different diseased conditions, the 
merits of which are such as to secure for them a very large and increasing sale, not only to per¬ 
sons belonging to the invalid class, but those who wish by “good living” to avoid disease. The 
following are the leading preparations: — 


Cents per lb. 


Cents per lb. 


Cents per lb. 

Oatmeal Biscuit . 


White Crackers . 


Wh catena ..., 


Medium Oatmeal Crackers. 

. ..10 

Whole- Wheat Wafers .. 


Avenola . 


Plain Oatmeal Crackers . . . 


Gluten Wafers . 


Granola . 


No. / Graham Crackers ... . 


Rye Wafers . 


Gluten Food. . 

. 40 

No. 2 Graham Crackers ... . 

. . . TO 

Fruit Crackers . 


Infant's Food. . 

. 40 

Plain GPP m Crackers Dyspeptic to 

Carlum Crackers . 

...- is 

White Gluten Food .. . 



Sample Packages containing Specimens of each of our Foods sent 
postpaid for 50 cents. Selected Samples, 25 cents. 


All grain preparations can be supplied in large or small lots, as we keep a fresh supply con¬ 
stantly on hand of goods, which are largely made expressly for us, of a superior quality of grain. 
Address 

SANITARIUM FOOD COMPANY , 
Battle Creek , Mich. 


THE WEST SHORE RAILROAD 

T S one of tile most popular routes for business ami pleasure travel lead- 
tI i;ig to ami fr >m New York City, as w< 11 as being the most substantial¬ 
ly built a:ul elegantly equipped double-track line, traversing, as it does, the 
west shore of the liistrric and world-famed Hudson River, and passing 
through the beautiful Mohawk Valley. 

By this route three express trains are, run daily, in each direction, between 
New Yolk, Albany, Utica, Syracuse, Rochester, Buffalo, Niagara Falls, 
Toronto, Detroit, Chicago, St. Louis and the West. 

Palace sleeping-cars are attached to these trains, mul run through without 
change between the points named. The West Shore, in connection with the 
Fitchburg Railroad, is. also, the shortest line between Boston and Chicago. 

Buffet smoking Cars, with revolving chairs, are. a special feature of the 
splendid service on the V cst. Shore. 

Tickets via West Shore can be purchased at Ticket Office of all connect¬ 
ing lines, and they are sold and baggage checked through to destination from 
all stations of the West Shore Railroad. 

For further information regarding West Shore Railroad, address: 

H. B. JAGOE, C. E. LAMBERT, 

General Kastern Passenger Agent, General Passenger Agent, 

363 Broadway, New York. 5 Vanderbilt Ave., New York. 
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Healthful Clothing 

FOB 

WOMEN AND GIRLS. 

The undersigned are well prepared 
to supply Healthful Garments, of all 
descriptions, for Women and Girls, 
including, 

“HEALTH WAISTS," 

SKIRT AND STOCKING SUPPORTERS . 

UNION UNDER-FLANNELS , 
and 

Every Garment Needed 
for 

A Complete Outfit in Health ful Dress. 




Hygienic Skirt-Supporter. 


U/e tyave also recently 
added a full lir?e of tl?e 
excellent ar?d popular 



JEf'!plESS-/T\ll v CEE 

PATTERNS- 

Which will enable any seamstress to 
construct the most elegant and health¬ 
ful articles of dress for women and girls, 
and at a minimum cost. 


jL/ 

TsprT 



Emancipation Waist. 

For Price-List of Goods and Patterns , address, 

Sanitary 

Supply Company, 

Battle Creek, Mich. 



Equipoise Waist. 


Peerless Corset-Waist. 
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CHICAGO & GRANDJRUNK R. R. 

Time Table infcffectE February 17 ,M 880 . 


uoisa west. 



STATIONS. 

Dep. Arr. 

.Port Huron. 

.Lupoor. 

.Flint. 

.Durund. 

.Lansing. 

.Charlotte. 

^ j battle creek j ^ 

.Vicksburg. 

.Sohoolcnirt. 

. 0 us«o|)oli 9 . 

_South Bend. 

Haskell’s. 

_ Valparaiso. 

.Chicago. 

Arr _lh»i>. 


GOING EAST. 


pm 

10.20 

8.40 
7.56 
i.:: 
6.20 
1.42 
3.45 

3.40 
2.62 

2.40 
1.50 
1 06 
II 64 

11.40 
9.05 
am 


Linta AUle g_„ PtH'a 
Exp. kip. r!.. *’•«. 


am 
1.15 
II .68 
11.27 
10.66 
10.07 
-.1 

x.56 
8 50 
8.11 

7*26 

6.50 


a in 

7.35 
6.17 
5.40 
6.03 
4.00 
8 25 

2.35 
2.30 
1.44 
1.33 

12.45 

12.00 


5.3016.80 

3.25 8.15 


3.40 

1.15 


i am 
, >10.60 
0.17 
8.38 
. 8 00 
6.35 
6.02 
6 15 
. am 

vIZ 

Acc, 

pm 

7.00 

4.26 

pm 


fStopa only on signal. Where no time is given, train does not stop. 
Truins run by Central Standard Time. 

Valparaiso Accommodation, Battle Creek Passenger, Mixed Train, Pt. 
Huron Passenger, and Mail trains, dally except Sunday. 

Pacific. Limited, Day. and Atlantic Expresses, daily. 

Sunday Passenger. Sunday only. 

GEO. B. REEVE. \V. J. SPICER, 

Traffic Manager. General Manager. 


Ocean Stcainsbips .|'%£&&' 

MIDLAND KAILWAY, of Kngland. The pictur¬ 
esque route from Liverpool to London. Drawing room sa¬ 
loons by day trains without extra charge. Fast express 
trains. Through tickets to London, Paris, or auy part of 
Europe. Baggage checked through from residence or hotel 
in New York to hotel, residence, or railway station in Lon¬ 
don. Time tables, maps and all information at the com- 

? any’s office, 261 Broadway, corner of Warren St., New 
ork. M. H, HURLEY, Agent. 


Michigan ( Central 

“the NIAGARA FALLS ROUTE.” 


TRAINS EAST 

STATIONS. 

Chicago.. 

Michigan City.f 

Niles ..| 

Kalamazoo.$ 

Batt In Creek.. 

Jackson .H 

Ann Artxtr.** 

Detroit.tf 


TRAINS WEST. 


STATIONS. 

Detroit. 

Ann Arlmr. 

Jackson..! 

Battle Creek. 


Kalamazoo .f 

Niles. ,.J 

Michigan City.( 

Chicago.* 


Moll. 

| Daj 

Kxp ’• 

N. V. 

Kxp'* 

AlTc 

Kxp« 

I Night 

Kip's 

Eat. 

Aoe'n 

D>cal 

Pa**. 

A. M. 

A. M. 

P. 

P. M. 

r. m. 

P. M 

P. M. 

6.(JO 

9.00 

d 8.10 

dlO.10 

d9.l0 

4.4" 


7.23 

11 .at 

4.54 

12.23 

11.27 

6.57 


8.37 

12.10 

5.49 

1.5* 

12.55 

8 20 


10.ao 

1.40 

6.58 

3. 5 

2.27 

10.(0 

,-7.10 

5.30 

11.15 

2 18 

7.33 

4.25 

3.15 

7.5, 

6 25 

1 20 

4.15 

8.49 

6.15 

4.45 

9.35 

8.20 

2.43 

5.37 

9.41 

7.50 

6.00 

10.40 


4.10 

6 45 

10.45 

9.20 

7.30 

11.50 


1> M. 

F. M. 

P. M. 

A. M. 

A. M. 

A. M 

P M. 

Mall. 

Day 

Ch'ip' 

P'clflc 

Eve's 

Kn). 

Tiocal 


Kxp ® 

K*p ’» 

E*p‘» 

Exp's 

Aoc’n 

Pas.-. 

A. M- 

A. M. 

V. M. 

P. M 

P. M. 

P- M 

A. M. 

7.30 

9.1< 

d 1.20 

dlO.15 

d 8.0U 

4.(X) 


8.6) 

10.40 

2.24 

11.85 

9.15 

6 4) 


10.13 

11.45 

3.27 

12. .54 

10.55 

7.10 

6 25 

12. (® 

1,16 

4.38 

2.15 

12.27 


7 55 

12.50 

1.55 

6.15 

3.07 

1.20 

pm9 45 
am4.45 

8 40 

2.27 

3.20 

6.27 

4.32 

3.07 

6 40 


8.48 

4.35 

7.32 

5.43 

4.32 

8.0i 


6.10 

6.40 

9.30 

7.45 

7.06 

10.20 


P. M. 

P. M. 

P. M. 

A. M 

A. M. 

A M 

A. If. 


•Connects with ruiliouds diverging, tConnects with L E. »md W. 
and L. N. A. A C. JConnects with O. W. A M. I Connects with G. K. A 1. 
and L. S. A M. S. «! Conuectn with L. 8. A M. S. and Grand Trunk, 
••(tounecta with T. A. A. and N. M. ’^Connects with railroads diverging 
and Steuinbout'Unes. d Daily. All other Train® daily except Sunday. 

Agent, Chicago. Ticket Ageut.^Buttie’Creek. 


General 


O. W. Ruggles, 

ul Pass. A Ticket A gen 


DIGESTION AND DYSPEPSIA. 

A thoroughly rational, practical, and popular treatise on this pre\alent 
malady. Illuminated frontispiece. Muslin, 176 pages, 75 cents. Address, 

GOOD HKALTH PUBLISHING CO., Battle Creek, Mich. 



LUCRATIVE EMPLOYMENT 

I Send for the Economy Roaster aud 
Baker if you want to make money, have 
a tender roast or good bread. Sample by 
mail, $1.00. 

T. M. GARDNER, Mff . 

So. Vineland. N. J. 


DIPHTHERIA, 

The most carefully written and reliable popular treatise on the subject. 
Colored plates. Has saved many lives. 64 pages, 25 cts. Address, 

GOOD HEALTH PUBLISHING CO., Battle Creek, Midi. 



Does ’Cycling aid to vigorous appe¬ 
tite, good digestion, exhilerated spirits, 
r innocent pleasure and health for all ? 

YES! 



Would the majority of American riders of first-class 
machines have ridden for ten years, and continue to ride 
Columbia Bicycles and Tricycles, if they were not the 
best? 

NO! 

The mostcomprehetisive'CyclIngcatalogue published, freeupon 
application. 

POPE MFG. CO., 

79 Frankun Street Boston; 12 Warren Street, New York; 
291 Waba6h Avenue, Chicago. 



SEND AT ONCE. This notice will NOT APFfCAK AGAIN. 


jiealth Seiepee [eafletj. 


The following list of twenty-five new four-page tracts deals with almost 

EVERY PHASE OF THE GREAT HEALTH QUESTION, 

including the subject of 

NARCOTICS AND STIMULANTS. 


The subject is considered from a scientific standpoint, and the arguments 
made are striking and convincing. 

Each Tract In Illustrated by u fine engraving made expressly for this 
series of tracts. They are just the thing for general circulation by Health 
and Temperance Organizations, and are offered at very low rates. More 
than one and a quarter million of these tracts were sold in advance of pub¬ 
lication:— 


/. Ttie Code of Health. 

2 . How to Live a Century. 

3, Pure Air. 

4, Howto I’entilate a House. 

3. A Hack Yard /Examined, 
b. Inventory <f a Cellar. 

7, What's in the Well. 

5. Cayenne and its Congeners, 
q. A Live I Jog Examined. 

70. A Peef into a Packing-House. 

7 7. The Contents of a Tea-Pot. 

72. Tea Tasters. 

73. Tea-Drinking and Nervousness. 


14. Tea Topers, 
j5. Tea and Tippling. 

16. Tobacco Toison ing. 

77. A Relic of Barbarism, 
j8, Tobacco Plindness. 

IQ, Science vs. Tobacco Using. 
20. The Smoke Nuisance. 

2f. The Runt Family. 

22. A Drunkard's Stomach. 

23. Gin Livers. 

24. A Rum Blossom. 

25. Alcoholism. 


Put up in neat packages of 25 each. At retail, 10 cents per package; 
in lots of too packages or more, S5.00 per hundred ; in lots of 1,000 packages, 
I3.50 per hundred. Address, 


Good Health Pub. Co. 

BATTLE CREEK, MICH. 
































































































A V^ast Cyclopedia of Domestic Hygiene and 
Rational Treatment, 


By J. H. KEI^IvOGG, M. I>. 

The Home Hand-Book tells in plain, every-day language, how to preserve health, 
and if lost, how to regain it. It is by far, the most important medical work for 
domestic use that has yet appeared, and is rapidly making its way into the homes 
of the United States. It is written in the light of the most recent scien¬ 
tific investigation, by a physician of large experience and acknowledged ability, and contains the most approved 
methods for the treatment of more than 600 diseases. It contains nearly 1700 PAGES, over 500 EN¬ 
GRAVINGS, about 30 FULL-PAGE COLORED PLATES, and an ELEGANT PAPER MANIKIN. 


PI ills Milk Aerator, 

is a device for DiSx LACING ANIMAL HEAT and 
GASEOLIS ODOR from milk, with atmospheric 

OXYGEN, WHILE WARM FROM THE COW. 

IF YOU ARE INTERESTED IN 

PURE MILK , 

You are interested in this process of aeration. 
Complete details on receipt of two-cent stamp. 

E. L. HILL, Patentee and Manufacturer , 

WEST UPTON, - WORCESTER CO., MASS. 


TH 13 151: KMJKA IIAXD I<()OM 


vet A Card ol lu¬ 
strations lor weav¬ 
ing Fancy Carpels, 
Rugs, and s.ik Car- 
tains, rill tie sent 
Free ot Cost to any 
one sending ns tbe 
name and address ot 
riye or more weav¬ 
ers. 


Is Especially Adapted to weaving Rag Carpels, SilS Curtains, Rugs, Mats, etc. 


It can T10 rol.lt.xl un In a few moment), (wllh nr without the ean-et in it, mol without taking 
It apart) small cmingll to fuma through n common rionr. Thu warp Is put on 'he hoaui on roily 

from the spool*, liulivr titan i‘ 1 -*-..... 

hurM.rno warping-liars. 1 I rt-,-..- - «... —.... — . . 

uml i. ijnuo without tearing ll.tt n>at. Tilt* Loom, will) all ite (itm liinfBU, bu 0 |Wr»tMl in 
a rnr.m H « a foot. Thu Qnlll-wtivul that belong* with thu mil fit lo<- no Mltnchmetit r«rr«'htig 
warp, lui'ic-n i«u«»A for twlMlng rug*. Steel Reerts Wu-e HarncM, Quill-Wheela. 
Spinning-Wheels. Shuttles, Spools, and other Weave) s Supplies, 1 1 • f ilm 
host ami mn-l (mnmvivi niivko, r»n lm furnished by tbo wlmles-Ht: ami retail at lowot price*. 
Semi for descriptive circular, prim and terms. 

EUREKA HAND DOOM COmPANV, Bottle Creek, Ctllohigon. 


Temperance Charts. 

A Series of Ten Cliromo-Lithograph!e Plates 

Illustrating the effects of alcohol and tobacco upon the body. Size, 24x37 
inches. On plain rollers, price, $10.00. Address, 

GOOD ' HEALTH PUBLISHING CO., 

BATTLE CREEK, MICH, 


0 /-M n, r\K\ HAVMCklTC RESPONSIBLE CANVASSERS OF EITHER 

bULU LAIN r AY IVIt-IN I 3, SEN H'ANTED, to ii'hom a. lihenil sol fir// o>iU be 

S 3 -Thus Placing It Within the Reach of All.-O paid. 

Address , Good Health Publishing Company, Battle Creek Mich. 


ROAD WAGONS . 

ROAD CARTS, 

All K inds of SLEIGHS . 

AND FINE HAND-'* 

HARNESS. 

Agents 
Wanted 

Everywhere. 

Write for Catalogue and Price-List. 

KALAMAZOO, MICH., U. S. A. 


WEBSTER 

OlNABRIDGE/ H BBAHr > 
fOICTWNA/}yJ USELF , 


3000 more Words and nearly 2000 more Illus¬ 
trations than any other American Dictionary. 

An Invaluable Companion 

in every School and at every Fireside. 

Sold by all Booksellers. Illustrated Pamphlet 
sent fret'. 

G, & C. N 1 ERRI AM & CO., rub’r-% Springfield, Mas.-, 


Ba^y Qo. 


Manufacturers for 1 hr Trade, 


pil ^it?dsof Jop at)d Oper? Busies, 


PHA E TONS , 

S URRIES , 

CABRIOLETS , 

SAXONS, 

GOD ARDS . 

VICT ORIAS . 


SPRING WAGONS . 


A MARVEL OF COMPLETENESS 

IS THE 

H©ME®HAMD-B© 0 K. 






























































The Oldest and Most Extensive Sanitarium, 
Conducted on Rational and Scientific 
Principles, in the United 
States. 


Special /Advantages. 

An elevated and pictnresqno site. Remark¬ 
ably salubrious surroundings. “ Water of ex¬ 
traordinary purity/ 1 — Prof. A. D. Pre*cott. 
Baths of every description. 

Electricity in every form. 

Massage and Swedish movements by trained 
manipulators. 

Pneumatic and vneunm treatment. 

All Bortg of Mechanical Appliances. 

A flue Gyinnusium with a trained director. 
Classified dietaries. 

t'ncijualed ventHation, perfect sewerage. 

Artificial climate created for those needing special conditions. 
Thoroughly aseptic surgical wards and operating rooms. 

All conveniences and comforts of ft lirst-cinsa hotel. 

Incurable and offensive patients not received. 

Not a il pleasure resort,' 1 but un excellent place for chronic invalids whu 
need special conditions and treatment not reudily obtainable at home. 


=3ap RATES REASOX.VBEE. 


For Circulars Address. 


• • • • 


] SANITARIUM, f 


BATTLE CREEK, MICH. 
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